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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21 


A group of “conservative” Protestant 
ministers in Durham, N.C., protested the 
showing of the movie, Elmer Gantry, in 
their city recently. The City Council 
declined to act, stating that the city could 
not tell theater managers what to show 
unless laws were being violated. Sinclair 
Lewis’ violent bitterness can do us no 
harm. Fear of critical evaluation can, on 
the other hand, stifle a Protestantism that 
is as healthy as it is introspective. (For 
other comments, see Bishop Kennedy’s 
review of Elmer Gantry, on page 58, 
September Tocetuer, and The Return of 
Elmer Gantry on page 7 of this issue. 


Kneel-in demonstrators consider them- 
selves as “missionaries seeking to worship 
and to conciliate and are not “using the 
churches for any selfish purpose,” says 
the Rev. James M. Lawson, Jr., himself 
a veteran of the sit-in wars. Part of the 
aim of sit-ins, Lawson told a Christian 
Social Concerns meeting at Lake Juna- 
luska, “is to help create a decision by 
whites that change will come, even if it 
takes a generation.” 

Lawson’s expulsion from Vanderbilt’s 
Divinity School for his leadership role in 
sit-in demonstrations set off a faculty re- 
volt against the school Board of Trust last 
spring. He is now serving as pastor of a 
Methodist church in Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Lawson calls the demonstrations “a judg- 
ment on all of us,” and this they surely 
ae 


As the national elections approached, 
American Christians were admonished to 
avoid the “doctrine of withdrawal” 
politics by Congressman Byron Johnson 
(D.-Colo.). Speaking to a North Central 
Jurisdictional Briefing Conference on 
Christian Social Concerns in Detroit re- 
cently, the congressman told 125 Meth- 
odist leaders that in years past, “Chris- 
tians have tended to feel that if they paid 
their taxes and obeyed the laws they 
could go about their aim of bringing 
others into the Kingdom of God and 
stay out of government.” He urged 


Christians to participate in government 
and politics 


“with the aim of making 





them good.” Such an emphasis is greatly 
needed to overcome the tragic bifurcation 
of religion and politics in our coun‘ry, 
Perhaps the churches need to take the 
lead to restore respect and dignity to the 
word, “politician. . . .” 


Beatniks and neatniks—the beat gen 
eration and surburbia—are distortions of 
the true Christian role in society, de. 
clared the Rev. J. C. McLelland at a 
recent Canadian Conference on Evange- 
lism. Speaking in Whitby, Ont., to lead- 
ers of the United Church of Canada, Pro. 
McLelland said that surburban 
characterized by “three 
means of grace”: a door-to-door survey, 
a fund-raising campaign, and a young 
minister to organize things. He said that 
the beat generation retreats into sheer ex- 
perience and loses itself in “the hallucina- 
tions of drug addiction, sexual abnormal- 
ity, and musical frenzy.” Still, he sug- 
gested, the beatniks are “perhaps the 
true Protestants,” raising their cry against 
conformity and demanding treatment as 
individuals and as persons. It may well 
be that the church needs to heed this 
negative witness before it can make its 
affirmative message heard. . . 


fessor 
churches are 


A bill to protect the constitutional 
rights of witnesses who object to religious 
tests has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Rep. Randall S. 
Harmon (D.-Ind.). The bill is designed 
“to implement the constitutional prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and State.” 
It prevents a citizen from having to an- 
swer questions as to belief or disbelief on 
religious matters when testifying in judi- 
cial or quasi-judicial proceedings. 


The image of the church and the 
ministry won't be improved, but an op- 
portunity for self-criticism is offered the 
church by the return of Elmer Gantry to 
movie screens around the country (see 
above). Theology professor Thomas 
Trotter gives us his views on the book 
and the movie on page 7 of this issue. ... 
Considerable attention has been directed 
to the problem of pastoral visiting by an 
article that appeared in a recent To- 
GETHER. We continue this conversation on 
page 12.... Books by Anton Boisen are 
always big news. An advance look at his 
autobiography is available on page 5... . 
The Dead Sea Scrolls get a fresh evalua- 
tion by Baker College president William 
Scarborough on page 9.... 


the cover 


Anton T. Boisen has done for us what we 
wish Paul had done: written a detailed ac 
count of his conversion experience. From 
his own experiences in a mental hospital 
grew the Clinical Training Program for 
ministers. For the early years, see page 5 
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COMMENT 


The Real Religious Issue 


WHILE THE two presidential candidates are unques- 
tionably right in insisting that the so-called religious issue is 
not of first importance in the presidential race, that issue 
will not down. It is relevant, it is pertinent, and it is dis- 
tinctly in the public interest. 

Let us note, however, that Mr. Kennedy’s Catholicism, 
or lack of it, is not the real religious issue. It lies far deeper; 
it involves not the teachings of a church but Christian 
principles applied to our modern culture. 

And this basic issue bristles with questions. After he takes 
office, the new president should recall the questions that 
have come up in this campaign. These questions have 
arisen, ofttimes irresponsibly, but they have come up. (For a 
responsible discussion, see What Should We Preach About 
the Election, Oct. 13, p. 11.) 

How will the new president deal with matters of church 
and state (which Bishop Kennedy discussed competently in 
ToceTHER’s June issue)? Where will he stand on the prob- 
lem of tax exemption, a subject on which some Protestants 
are not clear? What will he think of church-sponsored 
lobbies ? 

What influence will his personal morality have on presi- 
dential decisions? (No longer can a candidate say: “my 
religion is my business,” for this campaign has made it 
every voter’s business.) 

What will happen on foreign fields where Catholic mis- 
sionaries work in Protestant countries and where Protestant 
missionaries labor in Catholic lands? Can we continue to 
overlook the curtailment of religious liberty in Spain in 
order to preserve our air bases there? 

Will we emerge from this period of inter-faith dialogue 
and conflict with a greater determination to put into prac- 
tice principles about which we have debated? 

All of this religious debate should ultimately be help- 
ful. It has forced all groups to articulate their positions. 
It has shown up the voids in our thinking on both sides. 
And it has inspired us to inquire more than we have in 
decades as to the role of religion in politics. 

This is the real religious issue: that church and state 
remain separate, but that the state remain forever under 
the careful scrutiny of the Gospel. The next president, be 
he Protestant or Roman Catholic, should take office with 
this in mind. 


A Painful Pattern 


INCIDENTS involving race have brought Methodists 
under attack again. Given the divergent nature of our fel- 
lowship, this is to be expected. But it always causes us grief. 

The latest incident to provoke secular and church criti- 
cism is the case of the Rev. Robert Hughes, a 32-year-old 
former member of the North Alabama Conference. Hughes 
is to leave for Southern Rhodesia after January 1, where he 
will fulfill a long-time desire to serve as a missionary. It is 
reassuring to know that he had earlier plans to be a mis- 
sionary, but had been held up for medical reasons. 

Hughes is the director of the interracial Alabama Coun- 
cilon Human Relations who was “involuntarily located” by 
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his Conference after he refused to accept a pastoral ap- 
pointment early in September. When word came that he 
had been accepted as a missionary to Southern Rhodesia, the 
Conference readmitted him to full membership and he was 
transferred to Southern Rhodesia. (See news story, October 
13, p. 21.) 

In a Chicago suburb, in a middle Georgia rural town, on 
Vanderbilt’s distinguished campus, and now in Birming- 
ham, the pattern is the same. The older order resists the 
new, and the new is too impatient to wait. Young men 
dream bold dreams of revamping a culture; the older gen- 
eration tends to preserve that which is familiar. In between 
are the majority of Methodists whose loyalties lean one way 
or the other—and at times in both directions. And this is 
why the entire tragic struggle is so painful to us. 

Under these conditions, The Methodist Church has sev- 
eral responsibilities. Foremost, it must hold to its official 
position, enunciated at the Denver General Conference, that 
there is no room in the Church for anything that faintly 
resembles second-class treatment of the human spirit. 

The elimination of segregation is the essence of the mat- 
ter. But this matter is also existential. Decisions as to how 
a man will act on specific integration-segregation problems 
are finally made on the local scene. This is doubly difficult 
when the forces on the opposing side are beloved brothers 
in the faith and laymen whose love for the church is well 
known. 

We may expect new incidents to arise. Each time, finite 
men will struggle to what seems to them to be the best 
solution at the time. Both sides in these difficult moments 
will make mistakes in judgment and will fall short of the 
divine imperative of love and forgiveness. 

And those of us who live in a segregated society, yet are 
not directly involved, would do well to reach out in prayer 
to the struggling participants. We who sit upon the sidelines 
must be careful not to sit in judgment. If we are to emerge 
victorious from this era of change, we must take every step 
in the spirit of Him who reminds us that no man is sinless. 


—Tue Epirtors 
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LETTERS 


What Does It Matter? 


Eprrors: The answer to the question 
raised by Dr. Eric L. Titus, Did Paul 
Write 1 Cor. 13 |Sept. 15, p. 12], is very 
simple, “Why Bring That Up?” This is 
a day for affirmation not negation. What 
possibly could be gained by such a dis- 
cussion? What does it matter whether 
Paul wrote it or some Hottentot? 

Actually there is no reason why it 
could not be presumed and assumed that 
Paul moved into a highly inspired 
moment when he was utterly lifted out 
of himself. 

When he returned to something we 
might call normal he went on with what 
has now become Chapter 14, verse 1. 
Or why couldn’t one assume that Paul 
had written 1 Corinthians 13 at some 
earlier date and then in the midst of 
his writing Romans decide to insert | 
Corinthians 13 at this particular point? 

LeRoy SeweEti 

May Avenue Methodist Church 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A Commendation 


Eprrors: I want to thank you and send 
my commendation for Eric Titus’s ar- 
ticle. We Methodists need critical, schol- 
arly help with our faith and our study. 
Any time you print works like this I 
shall read them carefully. 

Mar M. Gautier 

Columbia, S.C. 


New High in Rubbish 


Eprtors: The article, The Soiled Cleri- 
cal Collar {Aug. 4, page 11], doesn’t 
deserve the dignity of comment. Yet, I 
can’t refrain from saying that the author 
hit a new high in rubbish (to degrade 
rubbish), and you must have been des- 
perate for material to print. 

It’s the most devilish slam on fellow 
ministers and the most severe case of 
sour grapes I’ve ever read. 

Henry N. Tuomas 

Rochelle Methodist Church 

Rochelle, Ga. 


What Is a Bishop? 


Eprrors: Your qualifications for a 
Bishop are well taken [July 7, p. 4], but 
I feel that a very important one has been 
neglected. According to historic Method- 


TO THE EDITORS 


ism a bishop should be a preacher of the 
Gospel of Christ and an effective one, 
at that. I would like to suggest that the 
ideal qualities of a Methodist Bishop are 
as follows: 
1. A master preacher of Christ’s Gospel 
and doctrines; 
2. An able administrator and leader; 
3. A genuine shepherd to his flock; and 
4. A radiant personality. 
WituraM L. SHAFER 
Enfield-Grantham Methodist Churches 
Enfield, N.H. 


Difficult Issue 


Epirors: I am sure the statement by 
Joseph Fletcher, Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, Cambridge, Mass., | They Say, 
July 21, p. 12], will provoke many 
Methodist comments. Gambling and 
drinking may be minor issues with our 
Episcopal brothers, but they are major is- 
sues with Methodists. This is another 
good reason why we are a long way 
from uniting with our Episcopal friends 
into one denomination. There is no more 
difficult medical-moral issue than the one 
which he brushes off so lightly. 

Rosert M. MatHeny 

Central Methodist Church 

Meridian, Mississippi 


In These Times 


Eprirors: Your magazine is certainly 
an Apvocate for Christianity within our 
Methodist family. At these crucial times 
there is a great need for all of us to seek 
to understand the basic questions con- 
cerning our Christian faith and witness. 
Recent issues of your magazine have 
been very stimulating. I wish especially 
to thank you for your editorial, Vocation 
in Occupation |Sept. 1, p. 5]; The Lag 
Between the Scholar and the Preacher by 
C. Umhau Wolf [Aug. 18, p. 4]; and 
Baptism: the Beginning by John Patton 
[Sept. 1, p. 11]. 

I hope articles of this nature continue. 
The editorial on national holidays is 
certainly needed at a time when Chris- 
tianity and culture seem to be the same. 

Raymonp H. Kirk 

Community Methodist Church 

Winthrop Harbor, Ill. 


Eprrors: I want to compliment you on 


the article, The Lag Between the Scholar 


and the Preacher. 1, and many of tay 
friends feel that many of the articles in 
the Apvocare are simply not stimulating 
enough. This one met all the require- 
ments, 
Russett C. SAWMILLER, JR 
Methodist Church 
Waterville, Ohio 


Intellectual Stupor 


Eprtors: Thank you for The Lag Be- 
tween the Scholar and the Preacher. 
This says the same thing that Wesley 
Stevens said in your July 7 issue: that 
among ministers in general there “is an 
almost systematic opposition to loving 
God with any part of one’s mind.” 

How long is it going to take our 
bishops and other responsible churchmen 
to see that the intellectual stupor that has 
befallen so many of our pulpits is blas- 
phemy of the first order. For minis- 
ters in the prime of their lives to brag 
that they “will have nothing to do with 
contemporary theology” (as I hear time 
and again) is an indication of the 
decrepit state of affairs among the spirit- 
ual leaders of the people called Method- 
ists. 

Josepu S. Forp 

Lower Berkshire Valley Methodist 

Church 

Wharton, N.]. 


“Most Unkindest” 

Epirors: Michael Daves’ Shakespeare 
Can Spark the Sermon [Sept. 1, p. 9], 
tries to label me anti-Shakespeare just 
because I said, “Far better to fly up to 
Heaven on wings of trash than to slide 
into hell on Hamlet.” I demand equal 
time to give brother Daves the “bard.” 
Shakespeare has enriched my preaching, 
pastorate, and connectional work at every 
turn. 

For example, when reaching for Sock- 
man on Saturday night I always mur- 
mur: “My poverty, but not my will, con- 
sents.” (Romeo & Juliet, V i). To the 
Commission of Stewardship and Finance 
I said recently, “This was the most un- 
kindest cut of all!’ (Julius Caesar III ii). 
My theme for Race Relations Day this 
year will be, “I think, but dare not 
speak.” (Macbeth V i)... . 

Roy DeLamortrTeE 

Methodist Church 

Louisville, Tenn. 


A Note of Thanks 


Eprrors: I am deeply moved by what 
you are doing in the Curistian Apvo- 
cate. Accept this brief note of thanks as 
coming from the mind and the heart. 

The thing that triggered this message 
of thanks was the article, 4 New-Old 
Look in Evangelism by F. Thomas 
Trotter [Sept. 15, p. 9]. 

B. F. Lee 

Goodman Methodist Church 

Goodman, Miss. 
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By ANTON T. BOISEN 


Those EARLY YEARS 


in Clinical Training 


inton T. Boisen, 84-year-old chaplain emer- 
itus of Elgin (Ill.) state hospital, has just com- 
ple ted his long-awaited autobiography, Out of 
the Depths, which is to be published by Harper 

y Bros. this month. In this intensely personal 
narrative, the author writes of his own early 
struggles, his mental breakdown, and of his part 
in the establishment of the clinical training pro- 
gram in mental hospitals. 

On November 20, 1921, Boisen, then a 44- 
year-old Congregational minister, wrote a letter 
to Dr. Elwood Worcester, a Boston pastor. The 
letter followed an interview between the two 


men. 
{t that time, Boisen had been a patient at 


Westboro (Mass.) state hospital for 13 months, 
following a severe psychotic episode. 

In his letter, Boisen reveals some of the creative 
insights that he was to bring to the religion and 
mental health field. In the narrative that follows 
this letter, Boisen recounts historic steps in the 
beginning of the clinical training movement. 

Great advancements have been made since 
1921 in those phases of theological education 
that relate to mental health. Much of the credit 
for this advancement must go to Boisen. We pre- 
sent this excerpt from Out of the Depths, be- 
cause a knowledge of the story of Anton Boisen 
is essential to a thorough understanding of the 
modern pastoral care movement.—The Editors. 


Westboro State Hospital, 
20 November 1921 
Dr. Elwood Worcester, 
Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Worcester, 


As I have tried to understand my 
own case and as I have studied the prob- 
lems of others in this hospital, I have 
come to the conclusion that there are 
many patients whose problems are little 
different from those of m< iny W ho go to 
hear Billy Sunday and “hit the saw-dust 
trail.” They have no physical trouble. 
They are just sick of soul. 

Now, to the physicians here, anything 
in the nature of automatisms, any 
“voices,” any visions, even a belief in 
providence or divine guidance is per se 
evidence of insanity and justifies commit- 
ment. Just last Christmas I was denied 
permission to visit a friend on the ground 
that I still believed that in the experience 
through which I had passed, there might 
be the working out of a divine plan. 

\nd yet, as I understand it, some such 
faith has always been fundamental in 
the Christian philosophy of life. I think 
there can be little question that such men 
as Saul of Tarsus and George Fox would 
fare badly before a present-day psychiat- 
ric staff. Certainly they exhibited phe- 
nomena of abnormality. But with them 
the abnormality was a source of power 


(Condensed from the book, Out of the 


Depths, and reprinted with permission 
of Harper & Bros., publishers) 
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and strength. I am therefore hoping for 
the day when cases of mental trouble 
which are not primarily organic in origin 
will be recognized and treated as spiritual 
problems and that the church will de- 
velop physicians of souls of a type whose 
work will be based upon sound and 
systematic study of spiritual pathology. 

It is such a study that I desire to under- 
take and my desire to take work at some 
theological school is for the purpose of 
preparing for such a task. 

In this purpose I am guided by my 
belief in the importance of this task, 
also by the faith that I can really make 
some contribution to it. It was the faith 
that my chief contribution should lie in 
the experience through which I had 
passed which led me a year ago last 
spring to refuse a tempting position with 
the Congregational Social Service Com- 
mission. I cannot see that the catastrophe 
of last fall should now destroy that faith. 
On the contrary, it seems to me to have 
widened the problems and to have 
thrown new light upon my particular 
experience. 

Anton T. Botsen 


. | left Westboro toward the end of 
January, 1922, after a 15 months’ sojourn 
there, and took residence in the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, where 
my friend Norman Nash was teaching. 
With his help, arrangements were made 
by which I entered as a special student 
in the Andover Theological Seminary, 
which at that time was affliated with 
the Harvard Divinity School. I was thus 
enabled to take a course in social ethics 


under Dr. Richard C. Cabot and one in 
abnormal psychology under Professor 
William McDougall. I was also admitted 
to Dr. Macfie Campbell’s seminar on the 
psychology of belief at the Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital. 

In addition, I took courses with Profes- 
sor Henry J. Cadbury and with Professor 
Kirsopp Lake on the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, and I continued my conferences 
with Dr. Elwood Worcester at Emman- 
uel Church in Boston. Looking back, I 
often wonder where else I could have 
found a group of teachers so well suited 
to my particular needs. 

Through Dr. Campbell I was at once 
introduced to the leading authorities in 
the field of psychiatry, and I was de- 
lighted to find that there was much sup- 
port for the views which I had worked 
out independently. In addition to becom- 
ing better acquainted with Freud, I 
delved into Jung, Janet, and Adolph 
Meyer. I was particularly interested i 
Jung’s theory of the “racial unconscious” 
and in his interpretation of human nature 
as purposive. Dr. Cabot was much inter- 
ested in my story, and although he him- 
self did not accept the psychogenic in- 
terpretation of mental disorder, he gave 
stanch support to my project. 

As soon as possible I began looking 
around for a job. First of all I investi- 
gated the chaplaincy situation. I quickly 
discovered that the plan which I had 
found in operation at Westboro was the 
prevailing one. Most of our mental hos- 
pitals had religious services on Sunday, 
but they were conducted in the afternoon 
by ministers from nearby churches who 





knew nothing about the special problems 
of the patients, This arrangement was 
regarded as “good public relations,” and 
there was no disposition to change. Any 
suggestion that a minister of religion had 
anything to learn or to contribute was 
coldly received. I even offered to serve as 
an attendant, but the stipulation that I 
should be given access to case records 
barred that out.... 

The feature of my academic work 
1922-23 was Dr. Cabot’s seminar at Har- 
vard on the preparation of case records 
for teaching purposes. J look back upon 
this as one of the bes: courses I have 
ever had. Most of the members were 
leading social workers from the Boston 
area... . It was required of each member 
that his contribution be submitted two 
weeks in advance of presentation. It was 
then mimeographed and given out the 
week before. When it was then consid- 
ered by the group, the time was spent 
not in reading the new material, but in 
exchanging views on subject matter 
which had been read. 

The most time-consuming task in the 
fall of 1923 was the formulation of my 
project for the study of the interrelation- 
ship of religious experience and mental 
illness for presentation to the Institute for 
Social and Religious Research, the agency 
which had taken over the survey findings 
of the Interchurch World Movement. I 
had been connected with that agency 
before my illness, and I was encouraged 
by them to present my plan. My under- 
standing has been that although the In- 
stitute approved the project, the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene did not. 
Under the proposed plan I was to work 
at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, tak- 
ing on cases in which the religious factors 
were in evidence. Several modifications 
were made to meet the Institute's criti- 
cisms and final decision was delayed 
until February, 1924.... 


HEN word came that my project 

had been rejected, Dr. Cabot came 
to the rescue. He promised to back it 
himself, and he prepared a letter to send 
out to his friends, soliciting their support. 
In this letter he stressed the great need 
among the neglected mental sufferers, 
but at the same time he made it very 
clear that he did not believe that a reli- 
gious worker could do anything beyond 
giving comfort and consolation. 

The letter was about to be sent out 
when he called me It had come to 
his attention .. . that Dr. William A 
Bryan of the Worcester State Hospital 
was willing to try a chaplain. He wanted 
to know if I would be interested. 

Of course I was interested. So also 
was Arthur Holt, the chief of the Con- 
gregational Social Service Commission, 
whom I had known in Kansas and who 
four years before had invited me to join 
his staff. He was at’that time considering 
an offer from the Chicago Theological 


Seminary. I had had many conferences 
with him, and he had become much in- 
terested in the experiences I was uncov- 
ering at the Psychopathic Hospital, 

much so that he had commissioned me to 
make for him a survey of the churches 
and missions of Boston’s Negro section. 

We had become convinced that the 
problem of mental health brought a ring- 
ing challenge to the Christian Church 
and that the strategic point of attack lay 
in the theological schools. We were also 
convinced that these schools themselves 
needed overhauling. It seemed to us they 
had been failing to make use of scientific 
methods in the study of present-day reli- 
gious experience. We were also impressed 
by the failure of the psychologists and 
sociologists and psychiatrists to carry 
their inquiries to the level of the reli- 
gious. Here then was a great no man’s 
land which needed to be explored. There- 
fore he had been talking with me about 
joining his staff in case he accepted the 
Chicago offer. 

This new opening in Worcester seemed 
to us both in direct line with the plans 
we had been considering. He accepted 
the Chicago offer, and I accepted Dr. 
Bryan’s offer with the understanding 
that part of my time was to belong to 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

.. On July 1, 1924, I arrived in Wor- 
cester, ready to begin my experiment in 
the religious ministry to the mentally 
ill. So far as I am aware, there was at 
that time only one other full-time chap- 
lain in the mental hospitals of this coun- 
try, the Rev. Sidney Ussher, who was 
serving on Ward’s Island, in New York 
City, under the auspices of the Episcopal 
City Mission Society of New York City. 

In undertaking this new assignment 
I had a clear understanding with Dr. 
Bryan that I was to come as chaplain and 
research worker. I was to have no respon- 
sibility for such things as recreational ac- 
tivities, library, or post office, and I was 
to have free access to the case records, 
the right to visit patients on all the 
wards, to attend staff meetings where the 
cases were being discussed, and to be rec- 
ognized as part of the therapeutic team. 

Sometime that fall of 1924, I was vis- 
ited by a couple of young men whom 
I had known at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge and with 
whom I had had many talks. They came 
to inquire into the possibility of working 
as attendants in the hospital, with the 
idea of learning something about mental 
illness and mental health. So far as I 
am concerned that was the first sugges- 
tion of the idea of clinical pastoral train- 
ing in its stricter sense. It came, I believe, 
from Dr. Cabot. As the inaugurator of 
hospital social work and of the case 
method in medical education, he was 
much interested in my undertaking at 
Worcester, and he had on several occa- 
sions talked about it and about the need 
of a clinical year for students in theology. 


It was his article in the Survey Graphic 
for September, 1925, which called na- 
tional attention to the plan. 

The general idea was, of course, in 
line with the ideas upon which Arthur 
Holt and I had previously agreed, and 
when, in the spring of 1925, I was ap- 
pointed as research associate in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary and went to 
Chicago to look the situation over, we 
included clinical training in our plan. 


O* THE way back I visited Union 
Theological Seminary in New 
York, and then Andover and Boston 
University, with the result that in the 
summer of 1925 we had four theological 
students at Worcester. One came as a 
social worker, one as an understudy for 
me, so that I might be free to spend the 
fall quarter in Chicago, and two worked 
ten hours a day as attendants on the 
ward. The plan went fairly well in spite 
of a small setback. One of the ward 
workers came with the belief that he was 
taking his life in his hands. I was un- 
aware of his state of mind and had had 
him placed on an interesting receiving 
ward. He had been there hardly 15 min- 
utes when one of the patients ran amok. 
He brandished a table fork and gave 
utterance to some high-powered words. 
My new recruit ran into the clothesroom 
and locked himself in, leaving the charge 
attendant to handle the situation alone. It 
took us a long time to live that down. . 

(In the epilogue of his book, Boisen 
looks back over a career which has in- 
cluded great creative advancements and 
severe emotional setbacks.) 

. The writing of this record has been 
no easy matter. Sometimes it has been 
for me like a day of judgment. It is 
clear that there has been on my part a 
succession of blunders and failures. . . . 
And yet I have no regret. Our evil has 
been overcome for good. If it had not 
been for my failure on that occasion, 
Alice and I might have been married, 
and with her help I might have become 
a passably successful minister. But so far 
as I am concerned, there would have 
been no new light upon the interrelated- 
ness of mental disorder and religious 
experience. Nor would there have been 
for me any clinical-training movement. 

I am reminded of the ancient Joseph 
story, in which Joseph breaks down and 
weeps at the sight of the brothers who 
had sold him into slavery. He wept, it 
is clear, because he had caught a glimpse 
of the Love beyond that of father and 
mother, which even through apparent 
disaster had been shaping his destiny for 
good. He was thus able to say to his 
brothers, “be not angry with yourselves 
because ye sold me hither. So now, it was 
not you that sent me hither, but God.” 

I would surely be a man of little faith 
if I did not recognize in this story the 
guiding hand of an Intelligence beyond 
our own. 
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By F. THOMAS TROTTER 


The Retuu of 
ELMER GANTRY 


Sinclair Lewis on film still 
forces the church into 
serious introspection. 


LMER GANTRY is back! Thirty- 

three years ago he was introduced 
to America in the controversial novel by 
Sinclair Lewis. Now, a generation later, 
Gantry returns in the United Artists’ 
film which is currently being exhibited 
across the nation. 

The filmed revival of the novel has 
created almost as much stir as the outrage 
and critical discussion that greeted the 
book. Protestant observers have been anx- 
ious about the project since it was first 
announced by scenarist-director Richard 
Brooks in 1958. Methodist Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy, who is an influential Protestant 
spokesman. in Hollywood, reviewed the 
film for the entertainment trade journal, 
Daily Variety, and expressed misgivings. 
Even the astute Roman Catholic journal, 
{merica, warned that Protestantism was 
being made to look “as bad as possible” 
in the film. 

On the other hand, some have hailed 
the production as a refreshing relief from 
the tired cliché-type religious picture. 
The New York Times’s A. H. Weiler 
spoke of the production as “towering.” 
Arthur Knight, respected film critic for 
the Saturday Review, gave the picture an 
enthusiastic review. 

One fact stands forth through the 
maze of critical response: Elmer Gantry 
is a forceful and emphatic statement 
about religion. Pastors will want to be- 
come critically informed about this im- 
portant entertainment event. Motion pic- 
tures depend on the critical response 
of men who shape public opinion. Note 
the thoroughness with which Hollywood 
secks to enlist churches in promoting the 
so-called “biblical epics.” In the case of an 
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equally important religious picture, such 
as Elmer Gantry, a great deal of evalua- 
tion and interpretation is called for, not 
merely promotion. 

The first fact to be noted is that the 
film is a greatly edited version of the 
original novel. The action has been com- 
pressed to cover only that part of the 
story dealing with Gantry’s revivalistic 
adventures with Sister Sharon Falconer. 
The novel, on the other hand, follows 
Gantry’s career from college until his ap- 
pointment to the Yorkville Methodist 
Church, a period of some 30 years. The 
film also revises some of Lewis’ char- 
acters. But changes have not 
vitiated the power of the story at all. In 
fact they have served to make it more 
compact and more believable. In this 
sense the film is much improved over the 
rambling treatment in the novel. 

Gantry himself emerges in the film as 
a new character. True, he is the same 
lecherous, high-living, good-natured cad. 
But something is added. Director Brooks 
has made his hero more believable. As 
Bishop Kennedy noted in his Daily 
Variety article: “Gantry, like King 
David, is a sinner, yet he is emotionally 
sensitive to the reality of God.” Arthur 
Knight, writing in the Saturday Review, 
suggested that Brooks had succeeded in 
presenting his characters as “fault-ridden, 
majestic, foolish, wise, sinning, and 
pure.” 

Sinclair Lewis, however, was unrelent- 
ing in delineating the consistently im- 
moral character of Gantry. The shock 
that grows as the reader is led through 
crisis after crisis with Gantry—only to 
discover he has some new subterfuge to 
escape judgment—is really complete. For 
instance, at the end of the novel, Gantry 
has just emerged unscathed from a har- 
rowing experience involving blackmail 


these 


and his indiscretions with Hettie. He is 
on his knees in his pulpit, emotionally 
praying for his congregation’s support 
(which they give unstintingly). Lewis 
writes: 

He turned to include the choir, and 
for the first time he saw that there was 
a new singer, a girl with charming 
ankles and lively eyes, with whom he 
would certainly have to become well 
acquainted. But the thought was so 
swift that it did not interrupt the paean 
of prayer. 

Whereas Lewis’ Gantry is unregen- 
erate, the film Gantry does achieve a 
measure of spiritual re-birth. He truly 
loves Sister Sharon Falconer, but cannot 
in conscience follow her when she moves 
into the area of theatrical faith-healing. 
He urges her to leave the revival and 
follow him into family life and to find 
faith in less spectacular but more ade- 
quate settings. The violent yet touching 
scene of reconciliation in the film be- 
tween Gantry and Lulu would have been 
impossible in the novel. Gantry’s definite 
break with revivalism in the film is an 
important Brooks innovation. True, his 
cheery farewell to the mourning follow- 
ers of Sister Falconer at the burned ruins 
of her tabernacle is in character: “See you 
in hell, brother!’ Gantry is not thor- 
oughly reformed by Brooks, but he is 
believable, human, and compelling 
whereas Lewis’ Gantry was usually cari- 
cature, bestial, and revolting. 

A second critical problem for examina- 
tion is the picture’s description of or- 
ganized religion and its spokesmen. 

In his novel Lewis included the de- 
murrer, “No character in this book is the 
portrait of any actual person.” This was 
not to mean that Lewis drew simply 
upon imagination for the characters and 
situations in the novel. A great deal of 
the importance of Elmer Gantry is the 
fact that it remains a brilliant satirical 
analysis of a period in American religion, 
a period, incidentally, from which we 
have not yet completely freed ourselves. 
The leading characters in this novel are 
prototypes of the motive forces in reli- 
gion in the generation of the Scopes 
Trial and prohibition and _ Bible-belt 
Americanism. 

Maxwell Geismar has pointed out the 
legitimacy of the literary examination of 
the “lunatic fringe” in American religion. 
Sinclair Lewis, according to Geismar, ap- 
pears from our perspective today to have 
written a prophetic book in Elmer 
Gantry. His work is not merely a tour de 
force of the “new realism” in the novel. 
It is Lewis prophesying and projecting 
“the real meaning of that standardized, 
pre-fabricated, delimited ‘middle-class’ 
culture which dominates—which is 
American life today.” 

In case we have forgotten, the 20s and 
30s were times of emotional evangelism 
in the Bible-belt, exotic cultic faiths, 


scientific religion, demagogic radio 





priests, and a wide variety of fraudulent 
sects. Lewis viewed this scene of religious 
fanaticism, prejudice, and commercializa- 
tion with deep scorn and unrelenting 
anger. 

The greatness of Sinclair Lewis as a 
writer is partly measured by his contempt 
for anything debasing on the human 
scene, and the corruption of honest reli- 
gious and human values. Throughout the 
novel his attack is upon religion without 
religion. The weakness of Elmer Gantry 
as a novel, and, indeed, of Lewis as a 
novelist, is in the fact that he was always 
unable to transcend the scene he satirized 
so mercilessly. In short, he was not able 
to love. Great literature requires both 
prophetic rage at sin and a dimension of 
love for the sinner. This, incidentally, is 
why Brooks’s Gantry is more believable 
than Lewis’. 

Much of the Church’s criticism of the 
film deals with the inherent dangers in 
reinforcing in the American mind the 
notion that religion is still organized 
along the cynical lines of high-pressure 
evangelism and dominated by unscrupu- 
lous manipulators. It will bring comfort 
to those who have long since permanent- 
ly been convinced of the insipidness of 
the Church. On the other hand, one 
might venture the suggestion that the 
usual motion picture treatment of the 
Church is so circumscribed with taboo 
and overly sentimentalized stereotypes 
that no help is forthcoming from that 
source either. The dynamism of the 


filmed Elmer Gantry and the obvious 


artistic seriousness of the production 
might actually convince a few “cultured 
despisers” that the Church has outgrown 
much of the vintage religion revealed in 
the pieture. But more pertinent is the fact 
that the picture speaks to the Church it- 
self, not merely for the Church. 


HEN our criticism deals with 

“how we will look to the world,” 
then we are involved in sociological 
criticism. The other question, “how are 
we looking at ourselves?” is a profound- 
ly theological criticism. We must ask, 
then, to what extent is the attack upon 
organized religion in the novel and the 
film an honest criticism? Hollywood may 
come of age artistically and responsibly 
when it can cast its light on all institu- 
tions and examine them with candor and 
sincerity. Our response in the Church 
ought to be to honor this maturity. The 
time has ceased for Hollywood to be 
simply the propagandizer for overly 
simplified religious expositions beamed 
at juvenile audiences. 

What are some of the pointed ques- 
tions that emerge from Elmer Gantry? 
To the degree that these attitudes persist 
in the Church, Elmer Gantry is not sim- 
ply a literary experiment, but a living 
judgment upon us all. 

Is Gantryism a peculiar vocational 
hazard of the ministry? 


Describing his hero, Lewis wrote that 
Gantry 

. never said anything important, and 
he always said it sonorously. He could 
make “good morning’ seem profound 
as Kant, welcoming as a brass band, and 
uplifting as a cathedral organ. 

Has the Church really escaped the 
temptation to rely upon commercial- 
ized techniques borrowed from 
other institutions? 

Speaking of the pastoral attitudes of 
Gantry and his friends, Lewis wrote: 

The Gospel crew could never consider 
their converts as human beings, like 
waiters or manicurists or brakemen, but 
they had in them such a professional in- 
terest as surgeons take in patients, critics 
in an author, fishermen in trout. 

Has the Church advanced signifi- 
cantly from the point of view out- 
lined by Dr. Binch in the novel? 

. if you attack such places by name, 
you're likely to lose their support. Why, 
you might lose thousands of dollars! It 
seems to me wiser and more Christian 
to just attack vice in general. 

Can we measure advancement in 
Christian education against the bit- 
ter expression of Lewis in describing 
Gantry’s character? 

[Gantry] had, in fact, got everything 
from church and Sunday school except, 
perhaps, any longing whatever for de- 
cency and kindness and reason. 

To the extent that we have been 
shocked out of complacency and inertia 
in religion, the character of Elmer Gantry 
is an important contribution to prophetic 
American religion. 

Is the film too realistic? Another im- 
portant critical concern arises at this 
point. 

While Brooks significantly rewrote the 
story, he managed to convey on film a 
spirit of vigor and realism found in 
Lewis. The picture, it should be said, is 
devastatingly realistic. The faces in the 
tent meetings are poignantly expressive. 
The oppressive details of the brothel, 
nauseating. The sweaty activism of Bab- 
bitt is at once tragic and comic. The 
amazing characterization of the clergy- 
men in the ministerial association in 
Zenith is accurate enough to locate any 
one of us. The extreme emotionalism of 
the revivals, including an excruciating 
scene in which a young man “barks the 
Devil up a tree,” is too familiar for com- 
fort. 

Could the film have been made with- 
out this relentless realism? I doubt it. 
Much of the success of Lewis rests in the 
wedding of style and social criticism. His 
is not the gentle art of allegory or parable. 
There is nothing subtle in the denuncia- 
tions of this prophet. His judgments are 
stark, bold, frankly pointed out and held 
up for examination. The result is often 
painful. Blurring of detail might possibly 
make a novel or film more acceptable for 
widespread family viewing. But would it 


then be pointed enough to drive hone 
the message? 

Father Harold C. Gardiner, a major 
Catholic critic, has suggested two valu- 
able norms in Norms for the Novel 
(Doubleday & Co., $2.95) which might 
well apply to our critical judgment of 
Elmer Gantry. The first suggestion is 
that an author exhibit what Gardiner 
calls “objective charity.” This is, briefly, 
love for his characters. Here, Lewis 
failed. Brooks possibly has succeeded. 
The second norm is this: A work of art 
(particularly a novel) must be judged not 
on the basis of objectionable parts, but 
upon the basis of total effect. 


OME critics of the film have pointed 

to the objectionable parts, particular- 
ly the brothel scenes and the frequent 
The critical question for the 
viewer is, therefore, the degree to which 
the total effect depends upon the explica- 
tion of scenes which he finds objection- 
able. 

Part of the power of the film is that 
the sordid is sordid indeed, that man’s 
inhumanity to man in whatever form is 
ugly and meaningless and leads, ul- 
timately, t o despair. Ironically there is 
often far more stimulating violence and 
sex in the so-called biblical epics of 
Hollywood than in Elmer Gantry where 
these ugly facts are anything but en- 
ticing. 

Bishop Kennedy has posed the impor- 
tant question for the Church raised by 
this film. He recognizes the artistic merit 
of the film, but suggests that it is def- 
initely not going to “provide family en- 
tertainment and to interpret American 
life to the world.” [TocretTuer, Septem- 
ber, 1960]. Those who have looked to 
Hollywood to break out of the slumbers 
of the mythical 12-year-old mentality see 
some hope in the realism of Elmer Gan- 
try. Gantry is indeed back! Long synony- 
mous with the image of a corrupt and 
hypocritical clergyman, the character is 
somewhat redeemed by Richard Brooks. 
3ut he is no less problematical to the 
pastor who seeks to understand his own 
role and lead his people into wider un- 
derstanding of their own sense of voca- 
tion. Advertisements for the film carry 
the bold-faced injunctions: “Bless Him! 
Damn Him!” Possibly we ought to add 
a third injunction: “Love Him!” 

With prophetic scorn of extenuating 
circumstance and with artistic license, 
Sinclair Lewis has created a demonic 
character who shamelessly embodies most 
of the sins of the Church. We cannot 
escape dealing with Gantryism anymore 
than we can close our eyes to the achieve- 
ment and challenge of this film. The 
negative witness of Lewis, sharpened by 
the touch of Richard Brooks, is to the 
reality of the God of love, and to the 
imperative command of our Lord to love 
even the unlovable lest life be without 
hope or meaning. 


violence. 
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that may revolutionize our theology. 


GC HEN,” the student asked impa- 
tiently, “will scholars agree on 
the meaning of the new discoveries at 
Qumran?” The frank answer must be, 
“Never.” But biblical scholarship will 
never be the same since the Dead Sea 
discoveries. As W. F. Albright, world- 
famed archeologist, has put it, “These 
documents bid fair to revolutionize our 
knowledge—of Christianity.” 

If this appraisal is correct, let us ask: 
Just what does the study of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls contribute to our Bible scholar- 
ship? At least six things: 

1 The new manuscripts give confi- 
dence in the historicity of our sources, 
particularly in the Old Testament. 
Years will be required for analysis and 
evaluation, but we now have more 
than a hundred new literary examples 
which can be dated with relative ac- 
curacy. Every Old Testament book ex- 
cept Esther has a Qumran example. 

Prior to 1956, 382 manuscripts of all 
types had been identified from the dis- 
coveries of the fourth cave alone. These 
are not complete, and many are repre- 
sented by only a few fragments. But for 
the purposes of scholarship, a separate, 
distinct manuscript type, even though 
fragmentary, offers considerable interest 
because it indicates additional evidence of 
transmission. 

World biblical scholarship must await 
complete publication of the new finds 
before appraisal can be authentic, but 
sufficient evidence has now accumulated 
to assure renewed confidence in the Mas- 
soretic Text, the standard historical 
source used in Old Testament transla- 
tion. Many variants are appearing as new 
transmission copies come to light. Hith- 
erto obscure passages are clearer. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
archeology of Qumran are providing 
sociological confirmation of the impor- 
tance of the sectarian nature of a branch 
of Intertestamental Judaism. In fact, with 
the discovery of the Essene cultic center, 
renewed emphasis must be placed upon 
the growth of eschatology and apocalypti- 
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cism in the Intertestamental period. 

The classical sources, Josephus, Pliny, 
and Philo, will be studied with new vigor 
now that the horde of manuscripts from 
the sectarian library is available for 
scholarly interpretation. Many new and 
hitherto unknown works from the scrolls 
are providing insight into the religious 
beliefs and practices of this third party 
of Judaism—the Essenes. Final judgment 
must be reserved, however, with refer- 
ence to the evaluation of the cult as it 
bears on Pharisee and Sadduce influence 
in this period. 

3 The study of the scrolls is giving 
modern scholarship a deeper appreciation 
of Judaistic legalism. This branch of 
study, already developed by Schuerer and 
Klosterman, will probably receive new 
impetus because of the _ wilderness 
records. 

30th the late Old Testament writings 
and the first Christian groups developed 
in an area of intense religious expecta- 
tion. If the first part of the 20th century 
was characterized by a note of eschatol- 
ogy in New Testament studies (Schweit- 
zer’s The Ouest of the Historical Jesus, 
Macmillan, $5, is an example) it is 
probable that the balance of our genera- 
tion will see a new emphasis on Apoca- 
lypticism as the dominant milieu in 
which the people of Palestine lived in 
the beginning of the Christian Era. 

After these manuscripts have been pub- 
lished it will be necessary to rethink and 
rewrite much of the material on post- 
exilic Judaism. The great basic ideas, 
such as the growth of the synagogues, 
the rise of Phariseeism, Judaism, and the 
interpretation of the law at the hands of 
Jewish leaders, will not be altered as 
much as expanded because of the new 
knowledge of ascetic Essenism. That 
there was a distinct schismatic sect in ex- 
istence during the lifetime of Jesus alters 
our perspective with reference to Judaism 
as a whole. 

This entire area of study, including 
sacramental practices will shed new light 
on the complex questions of sacrifice, the 
priesthood, and ritualistic customs. We 
have evidence from within the Qumran 
community of baptismal customs, ritu- 
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alistic meals, and personal cultic behavior 
which cannot be ignored in any compre- 
hensive analysis of late Old Testament 
Judaism. 

4 The discovery of Qumran will un- 
doubtedly pose a demand for realistic 
reappraisal of studies of early Christian 
practices. A thousand questions are 
raised like these: What was John the 
Baptist’s relationship to the cult? What 
influence did the Persian-Iranian semi- 
mystic dualism supply to the thought 
forms of religious expression in the time 
of Jesus? How can we understand the 
parallelism between some New Testa- 
ment language and the Essene materials? 
What of Messianic expectation as re- 
vealed in the scrolls and the early Chris- 
tian use of proof texts? 

The very fact that the Essenes of 
Qumran were participants in religious 
practices which included the writing 
down of group beliefs and practices, 
gives us a new approach to the early 
composition trends in the New Testa- 
ment period. Rather than discarding 
many theories of written sources behind 
the Gospels, we may expect new ones. 

Moreover, who knows but that some 
yet undiscovered cave near Pella may 
yield some early Christian document? 
Such a suggestion might have been ab- 
surd prior to 1947. Even though no 
Christian document has yet been found 
in the Dead Sea area, it would not be 
normal to expect such discovery in an 
Essenic Judaistic cult. Yet the environ- 
ment which produced Qumran could 
stimulate other “followers of the way” 
who called Jesus bar Joseph Messiah and 
who were first called Christians in An- 
tioch. 

5 In the area of the historically prior 
Pauline Epistles, however, we may ex- 
pect revolutionary studies. The com- 
monly held position before Qumran was 
that most of the mysticism and esthetic 
ritualism found in Paul was derived from 
his Greek background. Now this belief 
is challenged by Essene practices and 
beliefs. 

A reappraisal of the philosophic foun- 
dations of Pauline theology may prove 
productive. With the next decade, when 
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all the sectarian documents are availabe 
for study, much of what was consider«d 
a priori novel in Pauline thought may 
come to have relevance to earlier cultic 
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Paul may have derived more of his 
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Paul with remaking the simple Gospel 
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the eschatology of the first Christians. 
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Paul’s influence was tremendous, but it 
may have been more spiritualizing than 
we thought. Even the question of the 
Resurrection itself has new meaning be- 
cause of the Essene belief in immortality. 
The apocalyptic expectations of the 
end of the age, rather than becoming a 
minor phase of Pauline thought, may 
assume greater importance. Paul tio- 
where denies the eschatology of Thes- 
salonians, merely postpones it. Thus, the 
second coming of Jesus looms larger in 
the catalog of Pauline doctrines because 
of the new sources found near the Dead 
Sea. 
6 From the foregoing, it is obvious 
that the Intertestimental period will have 
new attention. It is from this time that 
the Dead Sea Scrolls came; it is this era 
in which Jesus lived; it is from this 
period that the disciples of Christianity 
spread into Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Rome. 
Although New Testament criticism 
has not ignored this period, there has 
been a tendency to think that the minis- 
try of Jesus was conducted in a historical 
situation resembling that of the great 
prophets, or at least in a country domi- 
nated by traditional Judaism. That this As 
new discovery offers a corrective for this wa 
view will undoubtedly become more ap- his 
parent as the results of technical scholar- inte 
ship on the scrolls become better known. wit 
The Hasmonaean period from 140 s.c. h 
until the destruction of Jerusalem in A.p. of 1 
70 appears to be far more receptive to Ad 
new movements than any other period. co-« 
The sectarians of Qumran may not have gra 
influenced a large segment of Judaism in whi 
the technical aspects, but they must have Art 
exerted influence in a wide area in con- pro 
cern for religious living and a “repent- ( 
ance unto the remission of sins” (Mark stag 
1). shi 
That this became the basic origin of a Si 
Christianity is well known. That Chris- gati 
tianity had its origin in the same coun- san 
try at the time of Qumran sectarians of- em¢ 
fers fascinating possibilities for further foll 
study. E 
Perhaps scholars will be most highly nee 
benefited in Old Testament textual and que 
linguistic studies. It is also probable that thir 
the study of the New Testament origin Chi 
of Christianity will have a considerable the: 
body of new material to assimilate and son 
interpret. 
Obviously the study of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls contributes a great deal to our 
scholarship. 
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broad-span leg design. Non-folding. Two to a carton. 


GC-C208. Nursery Size. Eight inches high. Shipping weight, 
5 Ibs. each, $4.65 
GC-C210. Kindergarten Size. Shipping 

weight, 5 Ibs. each, $4.65 
GC-C213. Primary Shipping 

weight, 6 lbs., 1 oz. each, $4.70 
GC-C215. Junior Size. Fifteen inches high. Shipping weight, 

8 Ibs. each, $5.55 
CC-C218. Adult Shipping 
weight, 11 Ibs. each, 


Ten inches high. 


Size. Thirteen inches high. 


Size. Eighteen inches high. 


$7.80 


Great Lakes Economy Chair 


Form-fitting seats. Broad-span leg design prevents tipping. Nomfolding, made of maple. 
Exclusive triple-strength, glue-and-screw joint at center of chair. Two to a carton. 
CC-w080. Nursery Size. Eight inches high. Shpg. wt., 5 Ibs. 
GC-W100. Kindergarten Size. Ten inches high. Shpg. wt., 5 Ibs. 
GC-W130. Primary Size. Thirteen inches high. Shpg. wt., 6 lIbs., 
GC-W150. Junior Size. Fifteen inches high. Shpg. wt., 8 lbs. 
CC-W180. Adult Size. Eighteen inches high. Shpg. wt., 9 Ibs. 


each, $4.10 
each, $4.10 
each, $4.15 
each, $5.15 
each, $7.35 


1 oz. 


Great Lakes Tables 


Light, portable, non-felding. Hard northern maple with natural, 


finish. Curved leg design. 
NURSERY TABLES 


washable lacquer 


GC-2408. 18 inches high, 24x48-inch top. 
GC-3008. 18 inches high, 30x60-inch top. 


GC-2410. 20 inches high, 24x48-inch top. 
CC-3010. 20 inches high, 30x60-inch top. 


GC-2413. 23 inches high, 24x48-inch top. 
CC-3013. 23 inches high, 30x60-inch top. 


CGC-2415. 25 inches high, 24x48-inch top. 
CC-3015. 25 inches high, 30x60-inch top. 


CC-2418. 28 inches high, 24x48-inch top. 
CC-3018. 28 inches high, 30x60-inch top. 
24x48-inch Tables. (Any height above.) Shpg. wt., 29 Ibs. 
30x60-inch Tables. (Any height above.) Shpg. wt., 39 Ibs. 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES 
PRIMARY TABLES 
JUNIOR TABLES 


ADULT TABLES 


each, $17.10 
each, $22.20 


Add state sales tax where it applies 


FREE SUPPLY CATALOG. Drop us a card for your free Church 
and Church School Supply Catalog complete listing of 
church and classroom furnishings and supplies. 
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What will the pastor do 
if the siren sounds? 


The Minister 


and the 


Civil Defense Program 


UPPOSE the minister is asked to at- 

tend a ministerial meeting where the 
state director of Civil Defense explains 
the possibility of an enemy attack, 
devastation of nuclear warfare, and the 
need for all pastors to relate themselves 
to disaster relief. What does the minister 
do? 

Or, suppose he receives through the 
mail an appeal to become a chaplain in 
the local Civil Defense. Or, when his 
church plans a new religious education 
unit, a member jumps up and_ asks 
whether an air-raid shelter is being in- 
cluded in the blueprints. Or, perhaps the 
minister is invited to speak on civil de- 
fense at a Parent-Teachers’ Association 
meeting. 

What is his reaction to all this? 

He wants to help people in distress. 
As a good pastor he needs to be fore- 
warned of harm that may befall those in 
his care. As a conscientious citizen, he 
intends to co-operate as far as he can 
with the programs of his government. 

Methodists might do well to take note 
of the defense work of the Seventh-Day 
Adventists who are way out in front in 
co-operating with the Civil Defense pro- 
gram. Each Conference has a director 
who helps local churches prepare for 
Armageddon which, they believe, is 
promised in the Bible. 

One Adventist church in Atlanta, Ga., 
staged a mock evacuation of its member- 
ship. Another in Los Angeles, Calif., had 
a simulated retreat of the whole congre- 
gation to an air-raid shelter beneath the 
sanctuary, with a meal served from 
emergency supplies. Should Methodists 
follow this example? 

Every minister and every congregation 
needs to ask and answer certain basic 
questions. The minister himself should 
think them through, the Commission on 
Christian Social Relations should discuss 
them, and the official board should weigh 
some important alternatives. 


Carl D. Soule is field secretary, Division 


f Peace and World Order, Board of 
Christian Social Concerns. 
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By CARL D. SOULE 


1 Does co-operation with Civil De- 
fense strengthen or weaken the faith of 
the Christian people in the possibility of 
world peace here and now? There’s an 
important question with which to be- 
gin. And Methodists start with the idea 
that God has no plan for another world 
war. We do not go along with the Ad- 
ventists in contending that it is “in the 
book” that war is inevitable. Neither 
peace nor war, as we see it, is inevitable. 
We have read the prophecies of Isaiah 2 
and Micah 4, and we believe them. 

So, the church and its pastor, faced 
with the problem of what to do about 
Civil Defense, will have to ask: Does 
civil defense increase or decrease the 
fatalistic assumption that another war is 
inevitable? 

2 Another question that will no doubt 
come up has to do with attitudes toward 
possible enemies. Does Civil Defense 
encourage or discourage as one attempts 
to have faith in the possibility for recon- 
ciliation and the triumph of love, justice, 
and law? In other words, does Civil De- 
fense help the people understand and 
appreciate the Gospel? 

At Amsterdam in 1948, when the 
World Council of Churches was founded, 
churchmen spoke discerningly of the er- 
rors of both Communism and laisse-faire 
capitalism. In his inaugural address Pres- 
ident Edwin Dahlberg of the National 
Council of Churches outlined the need 
for mass reconciliation between East and 
West. The exchange of visits between 
American and Russian statesmen, scien- 
tists, and farmers suggests that the first 
step toward loving one’s enemy may be 
meeting and talking with him. But does 
Civil Defense encourage or discourage 
such attitudes? 

In a hallway at the headquarters of 
the Office of Civil Defense Mobilization 
there is a picture of the world with four 
threatening arrows converging upon the 
United States. The inscription under- 
neath reads: “Target, America. Com- 
munism is trying to conquer the world. 
It would use any weapons to do it, even 
nuclear weapons.” Is this the attitude of 


Civil Defense leaders in your commu- 
nity? 

3 There is a third question for the 
minister: Will Civil Defense be your 
chief means of saving your people from 
atomic disaster? Or, will you spend 
100 hours to prevent another war for 
every hour you spend preparing to save 
people from its wreckage? 

Some church people are not lifting a 
finger to educate their communities about 
the great issues which make for peace 
or war—disarmament, support of the 
United Nations, relationships with 
China, world economic development, 
and the increase of world population. 

At a Civil Defense meeting I asked 
one minister what his denomination was 
doing to prevent war and establish peace. 
He knit his brow and said, “We have 
temperance work, but nothing for world 
peace.” Another replied to the same ques- 
tion, “Just before World bag II our 
highest official spent a whole day with 
Hitler.” 

In these days of 1960 every Methodist 
church has three major opportunities for 
peace education and action: 

1 The minister can preach at least 
one sermon on the crucial issue of dis- 
armament. (The Division of Peace of 
the Board of Social Concerns has a Dis- 
armament Packet for $1, containing basic 
material on this theme.) 

2 The minister and the Commission 
on Christian Social Relations can plan 
a series of forums or study classes on the 
issues faced by the Fifth World Order 
Study Conference of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. (The findings of this 
Conference and a study guide may be 
obtained for 60 cents from the Board of 
Social Concerns.) 

3 The minister and his Commission 
can take the suggestion of the recent 
World Refugee Year program of the 
United Nations and the World Council 
of Churches and sponsor a refugee fam- 
ily in the community. (Application 
blanks are obtainable from the Methodist 
Committee on Overseas Relief.) 

Also the church can seek the widest 
possible support by all adults for the 
study course of the Woman’s Society for 
this church year, Contemporary Man 
and the United Nations. 

If there is no Commission on Chris- 
tian Social Concerps in the church, one 
should be organized as soon as possible. 
If there is such a Commission, it can be 
helpful to keep church members in- 
formed concerning issues before Con- 
gress and in various elections. 

All these are plans for Civil Defense, 
and they are as important as any that 
have to do with fall-out shelters and 
evacuation routes. And if you, as a min- 
ister, give positive leadership to such 
Civil Defense planning for world peace, 
you may properly proceed to be a CD 
chaplain and erect a fall-out shelter in 
the parsonage basement! 





Are We Heally Wasting 


Our Pastors? 


The August issue of ToceTHeER carried an article by a 
minister's wife, Mrs. Bob Holmes, of Rapid City, S. Dak., 
entitled, “Let's Not Waste Our Pastors.” Reader response 
was immediate and strong. Continuing this conversation, 
the Curistian ApvOCATE presents statements from a retired 
minister and a lay woman, both of whom disagree with 
Mrs. Holmes. Then a pastor offers the closing rebuttal in this 
phase of the discussion. We assume the conversation is only 
beginning ... 

-The Editors 


Impersonal Trend Is Not Good 
By Mrs. 


Ava D. Edwards, Vancouver, Wash. 


MORE 
to spare the pastor. 

Are these pleas necessary? Should our spiritual life be 
carried on as are other routine activities? I am not promot- 


AND more we hear pleas for church members 


ing a campaign to block progress. But I do wonder if the 
pastor has become overworked in the primary and impor- 
tant ministerial duties or in outside activities? I would like 
to know if the trend to impersonal and businesslike treat- 
ment of members is good? 

Certainly the minister has more physical help in his 
work today than ever before. Office equipment, secretaries, 
directors of Christian education, associate pastors, and other 
aids alleviate work. If these do not ease the work load, why 
carry them—they are expensive! 

Could it be that the church has become 
with the minister in the executive business tycoon’s posi- 
tion? We hear the lament that the minister is overworked 
and underpaid, that the members expect too much of him, 
and that he is deprived of many things when parishioners 
thoughtlessly make too many dem: inds. 

The suggestion that the minister adopt the doctor’s policy 
to be seen by appointment, puts the whole ministry on a 
very cold, impersonal, and businesslike basis. I cannot be- 
lieve that our spiritual needs can be met by the kind of 
routine required for a physical examination. 

While the minister is teaming with the doctor and lawyer 
outside his church, speaking on TV and radio, working 
with AA, labor boards, and so on—where do the sick, the 
despondent, the troubled church members get help? 

Needful as organization and businesslike procedures are 
in the church, I believe it becomes an evil when it takes 
the time the minister should be giving to the sick and the 
troubled. 

These also take his time from sermon preparation. Noth- 
ing should come ahead of people to the minister. His posi- 
tion, his ministerial duties, his ambitions to improve com- 
munity life, the organization in his church—all should be 
scheduled last—after he has taken time to pray with the ill, 
the troubled, and to preach Christ’s way of life. Christian 
laymen can fulfill the responsibilities of community and 
world affairs quite ably. 


“big business” 


I emph: itically believe in the “stewardship of the Lord’s 
time.” And so I think that the hours of the minister belong 
first to his congregation, for their spiritual growth and 
growing knowledge of God as a personal Savior. And very 
important, even urgent, is his time for personal communi- 
cation with God in prayer and meditation, and for prayer 
with his sick and troubled members. His hours would not 
be wasted if spent in teaching Christ’s way of life in the 
church. Time left should be budgeted to outside affairs. 

The minister should put first things first. Business pro- 
cedure, to a degree, is good in the church, and many church 
operations must be modified to cope with modern problems. 
But, people, troubled and sick and confused people, are a 
pastor’s first responsibility. 


The Discipline Tells Us to Visit 
By E. W. 


Bartley, retired minister, Sedalia, Mo. 

RECENTLY I came out of the superintendency into 
the retired relation. I am sure it would have been helpful 
to those who believe pastors are being wasted to have heard 
a few of the things Pastoral Relations Committees had to 
say on this subject. For 15 or 20 years now our young semi- 
nary graduates have been coming back to us steeped in the 
doctrine that: “They have my phone number and if they 
want me they can call me. The lawyer, doctor, and mer- 
chant does not call promiscuously, why should I?” 

These young men should read their Discipline. Let them 
turn memory’s pages back and bring into nostalgic focus 
the time and place when they stood at the altar of the 
church and before the bar of the Conference and heard 
questions asked of them by the presiding bishop. I am 
thinking especially of the question: “Will you visit from 
house to house?” 

In 52 years of my ministry, open country, small town, 
small city, and large urban centers, I have found time to do 
a great deal of all the things “Mrs. Bob” listed in her To- 
gether article, and a hundred more she overlooked. By all 
odds, the most rewarding to mind, heart, and soul have 
been the countless hours, day and night, in the slums and 
the palatial homes when I fulfilled my vow to visit. 

We do not build the Kingdom by waiting for the phone 
to ring calling us to serve. Most of our parishioners are too 
timid to call. They will not phone, but they will wonder 
if we meant what we said in our sermon last Sunday when 
we preached on the theme: “Go into the by-ways and com- 
pel them to come in.” 

The most rewarding thing about visiting from house to 
house is the long list of friendships it leaves along the way. 
Such friendships are not found by chance, but are the result 
of the gratuitous gift of the minister of himself. 

When Jesus said, “Feed my sheep,” he did not mean by 
telephone or im absentia. Every minister must team with 
the lawyer and the doctor, the several clubs, and many other 
agencies to promote total health and welfare. But he must 
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never forget that his own chief business is to promote soul 
welfare, and in this he will too often find that he must go it 
alone. 

Helping the needy, feeding the sheep, comes not by 
chance or phone call, not by organizational programs or 
political rallies. It comes by hunting for the opportunity, 
from door to door in the slums, from estate to estate among 
the rich, or from ward to private room among the sick. 

Not one in a hundred who needs a minister is going to 
hunt him out, but 98 out of a 100 will welcome him and 
hear and heed him once he finds them. The man who does 
not truly and genuinely love people will find a multitude 
of excuses for not going from house to house. Members of 
any church, regulars or occasionals, are not fools. It does 
not take them long to learn whether their pastor is too busy 
or not, and having found out, they will not call him until 
the hour of emergency arises. 

The minister is not only a man or servant of God, he is 
also the hired man of and for the congregation. He is hired 
to be the spiritual leader of the flock. As such, he is duty- 
bound to check at regular intervals to see what sheep are 
not in the fold and why. Signing attendance cards at church 
will never get more than one third of them, excluding, of 
course, the Christmas and Easter seasons. 

Visiting from house to house is as essential to our minis- 
terial success as study for our pulpit utterances. The chances 
are very good indeed, that in more cases than we know, 
they are worth a great deal more. 

To all those who believe and act differently, I have no 
wish to quarrel. I do feel sorry that they have not learned 
the genuine joy to be found in going from house to house, 
bringing not in script or by pulpit oratory, but in personal 
contact, the simple, yet ever glorious, Gospel News. 


Spiritual Growth Comes First 
By Webb B. Garrison, pastor, Roberts Park Method- 


ist Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NO TEMPEST in a teapot the question, “Are We 
Wasting Our Pastors?” has created a real stir. This is a 
vital issue in the life of every minister and congregation. 

For the moment, let’s push aside the question of whether 
a pastor should call on his people and, if so, how much 
time should be devoted to this activity. Let’s look instead 
at a much larger issue—the fundamental one confronting 
ministers, church officials, and the constituency as a whole. 

What ts the first duty of a pastor? 

Shall he center upon making certain that the budget is 
met? Is it his primary job to build up the congregation? 
Are we to assess his ministry by the way he leads in a visible 
and tangible program of education, evangelism, steward- 
ship? 

God forbid! Let both ministers and members of pastoral 
relations committees beware. For though the church is in- 
evitably in the world, it loses its reason to be when it adopts 
the success goals of the world. As with the individuals 
whom it nurtures, the church can slip into idolatry without 
recognizing what is happening. To elevate created things 
above their Creator is the first and most pervasive of all 
forms of idolatry. 

It is the first duty of the minister to seek the Kingdom 
and its righteousness. To seek it personally! If he fails at 
this point, it makes no difference how great his accomplish- 
ments in other areas may be. If he succeeds at this point, 
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he is no failure in God’s sight even if his bishop encounters 
resistance every time his name is mentioned for an appoint- 
ment. 

The minister must put his own spiritual pilgrimage above 
everything else. It is by no means the same thing to work 
for the church and to work for God through the church. 
Nor is proficiency in building up the tangible institutions 
always equivalent to advancing the intangible Kingdom in 
the hearts and lives of men. 

Therefore, the duties and opportunities of pastoral call- 
ing must be assessed within a framework—not in isolation. 
Calling can, and in practice frequently does, contribute im- 
measurably to the minister’s own spiritual pilgrimage, as 
well as to the visible program of the church. But it can 
never serve as an adequate substitute for spiritual and in- 
tellectual striving oriented directly toward God through 
Christ. 

Until recently, this matter was clearly indicated in the 
Discipline. Rules for a preacher’s conduct warned every 
minister that “it is not your business only to preach so many 
times, and to take care of this or that society, but to save as 
many as you can; to bring as many sinners as you can to 
repentance, and with all your power to build them up in 
that holiness without which they cannot see the Lord.” 

It is hard for any of us to lead others into a holiness we 
ourselves see only dimly from afar. 

Consequently, John W esley urged his preachers to rise at 
4 a.m. He suggested that it is fitting to engage in devotional 
exercises from 4 to 5 a.m. and again from 5 to 6 p.m. “From 
six in the morning till twelve, whenever it is practicable, 
let the time be spent in appropriate reading, study, and 
private devotion.” His rules call for an absolute minimum 
of five hours in each 24, set aside for spiritual /intellectual 
striving. 

Little imagination is required to guess why these injunc- 
tions no longer appear in the Discipline. 

Recognizing that individual situations and working pat- 
terns will make considerable latitude desirable, let us never- 
theless make an assumption or two. Say that the effective 
“work week” of a minister is approximately 50 hours, over 
and above his Sunday program. This means a program of 
10 hours a day, 5 days each week. 

Assign just four hours a day (well below Wesley’s mini- 
mum) to devotional and intellectual growth. Limit prepara- 
tion for preaching and other public leadership to one hour 
a day. Budget equal time for meetings of every variety, and 
allow an hour a day for funerals, weddings, and personal 
counseling. This schedule, which has no provision whatever 
for participation in denominational, ecumenical, commu- 
nity programs, leaves precisely 15 hours a week for pastoral 
calling. 

But that calling is not all of a kind. Some of it centers in 
the ministry to the sick. Other hours necessarily focus upon 
comfort for the bereaved and tragedy-stricken. Evangelistic 
calling, centered upon recruitment of new members for 
both the local church and the Kingdom of which it is an 
outpost, must be included within this total. 

Pastoral calling must take its place within a rounded in- 
terpretation of a minister’s vocation. How much should we 
call? Just as much as we possibly can, so long as we do not 
thereby elevate secondary goals into primary place. With 
our whole strength, we must resist the pervasive temptation 
to work for tangible “success of the local church” rather 
than intangible rewards of the Kingdom toward which our 
churches only point. 





1 JESUS HAD a great deal of difh- 
culty rescuing religion from its official 
“caretakers.” We forget, in thinking of 
“gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” what 
words 
They were the kind that caused offense 
and made the hearers understand that he 
had strong feelings in the matter. He ac- 
tually referred to certain very religious 
persons as “whitened sepulchres filled 
with dead men’s bones.” 

2 He said in Matthew 16:6: “Take 
heed and beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees.” His condem- 
nation of the Pharisees has made the 
name “a synonym for hypocrisy, bigotry, 


Jesus used on some _ occasions. 


and religious legalism.” One needs to 
remember that he spoke just as strongly 
about the Sadducees. 

3 What about “Sadduceeism”? First, 
there needs to be a word of defense 
spoken for the much-maligned Pharisee! 
He deserves a good deal of the criticism 
which has been directed toward him, but 
we have forgotten that he was a good 
man in many ways. And, as so often is 
true, his strong points were also his 
weaknesses. 

4 The Pharisees, as a class and heredi- 
tary group, had a great tradition of 
strong resistance to evil and to moral 
compromise. They stood up courageously 
against persecution, they observed the 
forms of their religion as a serious mat- 
ter. They prayed twice a day; they fasted 
twice a week; they tithed their posses- 
sions. 

5 Jesus commended all these practices. 
His criticism of the Pharisees was not in 
relation to their religious devotion, but 
because they had allowed this devotion 
to become mainly a legalistic and ex- 
ternal matter. He said, these things you 
should have done but you should not 
have left the weightier things undone. 
In his view, kindness, love, justice, sym- 
pathy were even more important. 

6 I think we can understand the place 
of the Pharisee in Jewish life better if we 
think of him as the Puritan of Jewish 
history. Perhaps we understand Puri- 


Is our religion shiny on the outside 
but uncertain in depth? 


MEHT 
Mr. Sadducee 


tanism in our history better than we do 
the history of the Pharisee among the 
Jews. Puritan tradition is always in 
danger of emphasizing the negative and 
legalistic, yet we owe much to it. Puri- 
tanism in the first century of American 
history yielded to the Methodist Pietism 
of the 19th century. In the 20th century 
things are changing but not necessarily 
for the better! 

7 The Christian faith at its best. is 
much nearer the faith of the Pharisees 
than that of the Sadducees. It is much 
nearer to that of the Puritans than it is 
to that of modern paganism. 

8 The Sadducee was different. He too 
was a legalist, but he was an appeaser— 
and he denied the Resurrection. The Ro- 
man rulers found him much easier to 
“deal with” than with Pharisees. The 
Sadducees were simply pleasing pagans 
in much of their philosophy. 

9 The Sadducees of Jesus’ day were 
the respected people who ran the temple, 
and they did a businesslike job of it. 
When it became advisable to use the 
temple as a place for changing money, 
selling doves and animals for sacrifices, 
the Sadducees didn’t hesitate. This was 
good business. 

10 They were an urbane and sophis- 
ticated people who laughed at the Phari- 
sees’ emphasis on discipline and earnest- 
ness. They had very little thought about 
eternal life because they found that this 
life was pretty good. 

11 Nowadays we are far more apt to 
see Mr. Sadducee than Mr. Pharisee in 
a typical middle-class Protestant church 
here in America. The Sadducee is the 
one who is careful to observe the mini- 
mum standards of conduct, but equally 
careful never to get out on a limb. He 
never defends an unpopular cause. He 
comes to terms with materialistic phi- 
losophy and peace by militarism. He 
agrees to bingo, admitting that gambling 
is wrong in itself but. perfectly all right 
if it is intended to use the profits for 
fraternal and charitable purposes. 

12 Sometimes he is a familiar figure, 


not only in the pew, but in the pulpit. 

13 It is at the point of Sadduceeism 
that we are uneasy even while we re- 
joice over the “religious revival” in 
America. Is there too much Madison 
Avenue in it and not enough Via Dolo- 
rosa? The gospel of success, of middle- 
class mediocrity, of material values, of 
“let well enough alone,” is a popular 
gospel. 

14 One illustration is the tendency to 
treat faith as an entity, as a tool which 
is to be used for man’s advantage. This 
means that religion becomes a means to 
an end and not an ultimate value in it 
self. It means that God is treated as a 
utility. 

15 Even the secular press is uneasy 
with a religion that is bright and shiny 
on the outside but uncertain in depth. 
If one should have to choose between 
Savonarola and Rasputin, he might be 
forced to choose Savonarola. It might be 
better to have an era of inquisition than 
an era of cynical worldism wearing re- 
ligion like an embroidered robe. 

16 The current revival is not a great 
awakening accompanied by reform and 
increased moral sensitivity. Instead there 
is a vast difference between religion in 
American life and sounding as if the 
“American Way of Life” is all the re 
ligion we have. True religion begins by 
thanking God as the source of all—not 
by calling upon God after we have tried 
everything else—and most of all not by 
congratulating the Diety on his support 
of your projects. 

One Hollywood movie, based on the 
life of a popular minister, used as an 
advertising blurb this phrase, “He is 
God’s kind of guy.” This shallow form 
of irreverent reverence is disturbingly 
common, and reflects a vague loyalty to 
religion in general with little question 
about goals, quality or demands. 

17 It is not unknown for pulpit sup- 
ply committees to be looking for a min- 
ister who will have two qualifications: 
First, he must be popular; second, he 
will be wise enough to avoid controver- 
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sia. issues. This means that there are 
churches desiring to have the Protestant 
pulpit specialize in pulpit pablum 
spooned out by a perpetually smiling 
pricst. 

18 In one of our magazines, Reinhold 
Neibuhr says that we have seen in 
America in recent years a marked growth 
in the number of churchgoers. Also we 
have seen an ever-growing struggle with 
juvenile delinquency, and we smell the 
dark odor of political corruption. The 
question arises, how can we have an in- 
crease in spirituality and an increase in 
immorality at the same time? At the end 
of the article Dr. Neibuhr said, “Too 
often we ask that religion not only ease 
our fears but that it relieve us of respon- 
sibility.” 

19 In our day we have been develop- 
ing a sort of “Phariseeism in reverse.” 
There are among us not only those who 
are ashamed to be seen drinking or heard 
using vulgar language or observed act- 
ing indiscreetly, but there are multitudes 
of those who are so eager to conform that 
they are afraid they will not be seen 
drinking or heard using vulgar language 
or acting indiscreetly. The desire to con- 
form can become a religious veneer when 
religion becomes the popular thing to do. 
It can be a Sadduceean coat of religious 
valspar. 

20 On July 4, not many years back, 
the President of the United States called 
on the American people to observe “a 
day of penance and prayer.” Elmer 
Davis, the great American commentator, 
reported on the Presiden’t observance of 
that day. He said the President caught 
four fish in the morning, played 18 holes 
of golf in the afternoon, and spent the 
evening at the bridge table. 

Mr. Davis proceeded to point out that 
no one felt it was out of the way for the 
President to observe the day in such a 
fashion after he had called on the rest 
of us to observe it as a day of penance 
and prayer, because actually we felt that 
the pious gesture was an end in itself, 
that the President neither intended to 
keep the day in such a fashion as he had 
suggested nor expected us to do so. So 
the news report was a reflection on Presi- 
dent and people alike. 

21 Real religion, represented in the 
Old Testament by the Prophets and in 
the New Testament by Jesus, is always 
demanding and disturbing. It is bound 
to bring judgment on both sin and smug- 
ness—on Pharisee and Sadducee alike. 

22 “Salvation” in the biblical sense 
is never a synonym for tranquilizers that 
will dull the conscience and make one 
insensate to the pain of life’s injustices 
and inhumanities. It is the stabbing 
awake of the soul to the demands of a 
moral and righteous God calling upon 
men to establish the ways of righteous- 
ness in their relationship with other peo- 
ple. 

23 Because Jesus was direct and to the 
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point, he cut across the shallow iniquities 
of the Sadducees as well as the warped 
hypocrises of the Pharisees so that the 
Sadducees and Pharisees could at last get 
together on at least one thing—the desire 
to crucify Jesus in order to get rid of 
him. It is at this point that they joined 
hands with the Romans toward the same 
goal. 

24 There is a grave danger when 
faith in God becomes a vague “interest 
in religion,” when religion becomes a 
selfish or self-centered thing to use to 
one’s own advantage or as a means of 
conforming to the customs of one’s so- 
ciety. We need to listen to and hear the 
words of our Lord: “Beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees!” 


COMMENTS 


By ALexaNnpER C. Bryans, lecturer on 
preaching, lliff School of Theology, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


HERE IS an attractive title that is true 
to the text used and the sermon follow- 
ing. Can a title be untrue to text or 
sermon? Many are. Laymen speak of a 
preacher’s failure to “stick to his sub- 
ject.” A topic well worded can define 
an objective. 

The opening paragraph awakens in- 
terest immediately. The outline moves 
naturally and may be said to unfold. 
From the text the preacher moves to de- 
scriptive statements concerning the Phar- 
isees and Sadducees. Then a good transi- 
tion sentence is used in Par. 11, and the 
scene shifts to the contemporary reli- 
gious situation. The remainder of the 
sermon consists of a description of mod- 
ern Sadducees. One aspect of this, he 
feels, is the current religious revival that 
may lack depth. 

I am not sure what the preacher’s pri- 
mary aim or end is. He could have one 
of two things in mind. Perhaps he 
wanted to share with a congregation his 
appraisal of the current religious scene. 
Or his hope may have been to provide 
some corrective. But no man will be any 
less of a Sadducee because he is told he is 
such. If he even recognizes himself in 
this role, his first response may be to rise 
to his own defense. 


Preached in the spring last year, this 
sermon was heard by approximately 900 
of a congregation with a 1,950 mem- 
bership. The preacher is in his seventh 
year as pastor of the church which is 
situated in the suburban area of a small 
college city. 

Pastors are invited to send us their 
sermons for appraisal. Sermon abstracts 
are printed without names of the 
preachers, but teachers of homiletics 
and other specialists who comment on 
the texts are identified. The Editors 





If the preacher’s interest was to correct 
the situation he describes, the sermon 
might have closed with the question, 
“What of it?” Then in brief one-two- 
three fashion he could have made specific 
suggestions. We must do more than paint 
a picture of alarm and leave people with 
this, unless one’s desire is simply to de- 
scribe an existing situation. 

Two questions can be raised. First the 
question of clergymen sharing with their 
colleagues in the ministry matters of con- 
cern as they view the current situation 
(and perhaps with alarm), but matters 
which may not be very meaningful if 
stated in the same terms as the heart of 
a sermon shared with a worshiping con- 
gregation. The second question concerns 
our relationship to the Church at large. 

If we criticize the current religious 
revival that is bringing people to church 
services in increasing numbers, what of 
the people in the congregation whose 
very presence in many cases is a result of 
this trend? Would we be happier if 
fewer came? We should be concerned 
lest what is taking place may lack depth, 
but this should in turn set us to work to 
provide depth and durability. 

In this sermon the President of the 
United States is reported to have fished, 
played golf and bridge on a day he had 
set for penance and prayer. (Par. 20). 
I join in this criticism of him, but I 
question the wisdom of its use in a ser- 
mon, not because the President is in- 
volved, but because of a careless attitude 
on the part of a prominent public official 
toward the kind of day to which we call 
our people from time to time. Does not 
his example here weaken rather than 
strengthen the claim of such a day in 
the thinking of people? I wonder. 

However, what a moving message 
could be delivered to a group of preach- 
ers if this case were cited as an example 
of what we should not do. A fitting text 
would be from Paul, “. .. you then who 
teach others, will you not teach your- 
self?” (Rom. 2:21). 

In our concern to get things done we 
can hurt the Church by a criticism of 
some churches, lessen people’s interest in 
prayer by a condemnation of the ways 
in which some pray, and harm the cause 
of the Christian faith by pulpit attacks 
upon men who from other pulpits are 
ministering to people, although using 
methods and approaches we would never 
use. 

This sermon does not constitute such 
an attack, be assured, but it points to an 
area of practice that calls for sensitivity 
and wisdom. We may be pastors of local 
churches, but we are also servants of the 
Church. 

To be sure, the test of a sermon is 
what happens when it is preached and 
not when it is read and reviewed. The 
congregation who heard this sermon did 
not go to sleep. That is more than some 
of us can claim. 


New books from 


DOUBLEDAY 


to read and own 
9 


ROBERT MeAFEE 
BROWN and 
GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 
An American Dialogue. A distinguished 
Protestant spokesman writes a frank ap- 
praisal of Catholicism in the United States, 
and a renowned Jesuit writes an equally 


frank account of American Protestantism. 
Foreword by Will Herberg. $2.95 


FRANKLIN HAMLIN 
LITTELL 


The German Phoenix. How the German 
churches’ resistance to Hitler gave birth to 
the massive lay movements of the Kirch- 
entag and the Academies and how these 
latter operate is explained for Americans 
by the Professor of Church History at 
SMU and former adviser to the U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany. $3.95 


JOHN 
DILLENBERGER 


Protestant Thought & Natural Science. 
The Drew University historian and co- 
author of Protestant Christianity breaks 
the old science and religion stereotypes in 
a new account of the relations between 
scientists and theologians from the Refor- 
mation to the present. $4.50 


STUART BARTON 
BABBAGE and 
IAN SIGGINS 
Light Beneath the Cross. The Anglican 
Dean of Melbourne and a prominent Aus- 
tralian educator present the story of Billy 
Graham's Crusade in Australia and New 
Zealand and its impact on all kinds of peo- 
ple from farmers, actresses and criminals 
to businessmen and housewives. $2.95 


Now available in paperback 
Anchor editions 


COMMUNITY, 
STATE AND CHURCH 
Karl Barth; introduction by Will Herberg. 
Three important essays written in the face of 
rising Nazism, with an introductory essay on 
The Social Philosophy of Karl Barth by Will 
Herberg. An Anchor Original. 95¢ 


THE BOOK of the ACTS OF GOD 
G. Ernest Wright (Harvard University) and 
Reginald H. Fuller (Seabury-Western Semin- 
ary). A descriptive introduction to the Bible, 
interpreted as the record of God’s action in 
human history. $1.45 


At all booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Garden City, New York 


Music and Worship in the Church, 
by Austin C. Lovelace and William C. 
Rice. Abingdon Press, 220 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: H. Cates CusHInc is minister 
of music at Centenary Methodist 
Church, Lynchburg, Va. He is also 
member of the faculty of Lynchburg 
College and director of the College 
Concert Choir. 


The book, Music and Worship in the 
Church, is termed “a complete resource 
for musician, minister, and layman.” It 
could also be called “a lively conscience 
for those who would have any part in 
church music.” Like one’s conscience it 
prods in tender spots and, as those of us 
assailed by conscience do sometimes, the 
reader may be inclined to shut his mind 
to the prodding, and his eyes to the 
book. 

The musician, reading the section on 
the background of the director, the lay- 
man, finishing the first paragraph of the 
chapter called Congregation, and the 
minister, scanning pages 32 and 33, each 
will feel this lively conscience at work. 

Music and Worship is more of a go- 
thou-and-do book than a do-it-yourself 
book. It is full of ideas, quips, and spurs 
which awaken the reader to think, to 
study, and to prepare himself better be- 
fore taking his part in the worship serv- 
ices of the church. 

The few pet axes to grind which oc- 
cur only show that the authors have 
obviously been to the wars and returned 
scarred from encounters with musician, 
minister, and layman. 

Written by experts in a simple and 
lively fashion, and free from the tech- 
nical language affected by many authors, 
this book can be read, and should be 
read by all interested in the church. 


The Enduring Message of the Bible, 
by L. Harold DeWolf, Harper & Bro., 
128 pp., $2.75. 


Reviewer: O. Wytcu Stusss, Jr., 7. 
pastor of the Martha Bowman Me- 
morial Methodist Church in Macon, 
Ga. 


In this book Dr. DeWolf writes espe- 
cially for the layman. His main concern 
is to present in terms relevant to the 
20th century the purpose and the mes- 
sage of the Bible. 

The main thrust of this work is to 
show the essential unity of the Bible; 


' Books 


of interest to pastors 


that unity centers around the three ques- 
tions which are basic to all men: From 
whence did we come? Where are we yo- 
ing? How shall we get there? The uni- 
fying message of the Bible is to be found 
in its threefold answer: We came from 
God, the Father, we are destined for 
God, the Son, and our destiny is made 
possible by God, the Holy Spirit. 

The author makes at least some ref- 
erence to every book in the Bible, indi- 
cating its place in this stream of answers. 
He also treats specific topics, such as the 
image of God, the meaning of suffering, 
the holiness of God, the Trinity, and the 
Church, all within the framework of 
these three major divisions. He writes 
with a minimum of academic fuss and 
bother. 

The brevity of the book and some of 
the liberal assumptions which the au- 
thor makes leave the reader at times 
wishing for a fuller discussion. But this 
the author admittedly desires in the 
hope that the reader will be stimulated to 
further study. 

This book should be valuable not 
only to the layman, but also useful to 
the pastor for its preaching and teach- 
ing values. 


Svmbolism in Religion and Litera- 
ture, edited by Rollo May. George 
Braziller, $5. 


Reviewer: JouHn Patton is pastor of 
Tillman Memorial Methodist Church 
in Smyrna, Ga. 


Although the title suggests a more nar- 
rowly defined field, this volume edited by 
a distinguished psychologist, represents a 
varied and exciting approach to the broad 
topic, “The Significance of Symbols.” 
The individual essays which make up the 
book deal with an understanding of sym- 
bolism as it appears in the arts, the 
sciences, religion, and philosophy. Paul 
Tillich, Amos Wilder, and Werner 
Heisenberg are among the ten distin- 
guished scholars whose work is repre- 
sented. 

As editor, May justifiably omits an in 
troductory essay because he assumes that, 
in spite of their apparent diversity in 
approach, the unity of the volume can 
better be demonstrated by the essays 
themselves rather than by the editor's 
cursory attempt to point up and relate 
each individual thesis. This unity, it 
seems to the reviewer, is centered around 
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these questions: What is a genuine sym- 
bol? What is the significance of a symbol 
with respect to a particular field of in- 
quiry or problem within the field? Can 
it be demonstrated that there is a dimen- 
sion _ where symbolic (or non- avliteral) 









ol inquiry or, rm that mi atter, in every 
arca of life? Each essay deals with one or 
ore of these questions. 

The scholar who has read a number of 
these essays in the form of journal ar- 
ticles will be grateful to Rollo May for 



























' gathering them together and presenting 
them in this more accessible form. The 
pastor, who in his work as preacher and 
| teacher is constantly making use of sym- 
1 bols which attempt to point to the depth 
r of meaning in the Christian message, will 
e find the book valuable in providing a 
philosophical and psychological interpre- 
f- tation of his efforts to communicate. He 
i- will find a surprising kinship with the 
s. philosopher, the scientist, and the artist, 
1e each of whom is seeking to communicate 
g, a depth of meaning which is never com- 
he pletely within his grasp. 
of 
es | The Gracious Calling of the Lord, by 
id Robert John Versteeg. Abingdon Press, 
134 pp., $2.50. 
ot Reviewer: W. Jent MILter, is pastor of 
me the East Cross Methodist Church in 
hie Bartlesville, Okla. 
the I have a ministerial friend who 
| to bragged that he had not read a book 
since graduating from seminary years be- 
not | fore. This is a book that even he will 
to read. It constitutes one of the finest com- 
ch- | binations of artistic phrasing and scho- 
lastic insight which I have ever seen. 
The book does what it sets out to do 
ora- | with clarity and vigor. Its aim is to pre- 
yrge | sent “The dynamics of evangelism.” Mr. 





Versteeg draws upon a knowledge of 
psychodynamics, of theology, and of the 
minister’s problem in reaching people. 
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wrch | He describes the nature of the Christian 
life, the “structure of the invitation,” and 
oil the “structure of decision.” 
d by Perhaps the greatest indication of the 
ol depth of Rev. Versteeg’s understanding is 
oul that he never tries to reduce the Gospel, 
ols.” elf, toa simple one-two-three step. The 
> the book remains a vessel in which is carried 
wan valuable treasure. ‘ 

‘es fo chapters are built around case 
‘Paul studies from the New Testament record. 
orall The forces of personality at play in each 
aati situation, and the presence of the Spirit 
epte- of God are outlined with pointed signifi- 

cance. Every situation becomes contem- 
in ime | POTTY: And the book is a serious, yet 
thal easily understood, study. It is not a book 
i of rehashed sermon ideas; it i is a creative 
° oll attempt to show the situation of modern 
essai man, and to evidence that Christ is the 
Jitor’s | °°" of modern man as he has been of 
eelall men in every age. 
oe a W e are unparalleled architects of 
cull whitewashed tombs,” he points out, “to 
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hide away the undead—and often our re- 
ligion is nothing more than a mortuary 
statute decorating the entrance, while 
walled inside the mausoleum a living 
soul, its cries of horror smothered in un- 
heard echoes, dies.” 

“Although the pilot of an atom bomb- 
ing mission becomes the victim of a guilt 
complex and scientists who develop nu- 
clear weapons express misgivings, others 
remote from high places blot out their 
guilt with today’s universal solvent for 
sin: ‘I am not responsible’. . What 
meaning for his life could Matthew have 
found in the tax structure? Only that he 
was a thing of no importance. He was 
not guilty because he was not responsible, 
not responsible because he was not free, 
not free because he was not a man. He 
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LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


New doors to understanding the Bible open 
for you with the LAYMAN’S BIBLE COM- 
MENTARY. Now 9 volumes in the 25-volume 
series are ready for your use. 

All are written by outstanding interpreters 
of the Bible who know how to express eternal 
truths in today’s language. The LBC has no 
or technical terms—it is all 
helpful explanation of the text. Every volume 
is excellent for personal or group study. 
9—Psalms; 
Lamentations; 20—Acts of the Apostles; 25— 
1, 2, 3 John, Jude, Revelation. 

$2.00 each; 4 or more, $1.75; 
Boxed set of 4, $7.00; Boxed set, first 5, $8.75 


& ask your bookseller 
Yi »— KNOX PRESS 


First 5 volumes: 
2—Genesis; 


Bible; 
Jonah; /8—Luke; 
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was a replaceable part. Contemporary 
man finds this to be peculiarly his own 
situation. . . . No wonder the degrading 
suspicion of his own worthlessness disin- 
tegrates his sense of morality like an acid 
and persuades him that the tomb is all.” 

“Our interest in communicating the 
Gospel—a modern synonym for evan- 
gelism—is contemporaneous stress on the 
importance of that personal quality 
which is implicit in our faith about the 
Incarnation. In words we speak and in 
every other form of self-impartation we 
hope to communicate to men not our- 
selves, but the very Word of God, Jesus 
Christ, in whom God reveals himself tc 
man without other mediator.” 

This book, besides giving an excellent 
presentation of the “dynamics of evan- 
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the first five volumes of the 
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worth as a clear, stimulating treatment of 
the Bible’s message for layman and minister 
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13 leading Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants speak plainly on the big issues 
that split Christianity in a fascinating 
“conversation” on paper. 
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WAYNE H. COWAN, Editor. $2.50 
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gelism,” also conveys with power aid 
pertinence the Gospel, itself. This book 
ought never to be in a minister’s library 
—it ought to be in his heart, his mind, 
and his mouth. This book will do much 
to make him more effectively answer te 
gracious calling of our Lord. 


Luther the Expositor, by Jaroslav Peli- 
kan. Concordia, $4. 


Reviewer: Emory Stevens BuckeE is 


book editor of The Methodist Church, 


American Methodists have a central 
tradition that makes preaching of major 
importance. Many Methodists have set- 
tled for occasional check-ins with John 
Wesley, or they have found that occa- 
sional volumes of sermons by contem- 
porary “greats” are helpful. But for the 
preacher who recognizes the need for a 
tour through good source homiletics, 
Luther the Expositor will be an exciting 
venture. 

Dr. Pelikan has clarified Luther’s con- 
cept of religious experience in a way that 
is both intellectually solid and emotional- 
ly contagious. The centrality of Holy 
Communion yoked with the Word has a 
magnetic power which makes this com- 
bination as valuable and relevent for 
moderns as it was for the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel when he declared, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. 

. . And the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth; 
we have beheld his glory, glory as of the 
only Son from the father.” 

The total impact of this study is to 
clarify the difference between worship 
from afar, and identification or religious 
experience. For this reviewer, Luther for 
the first time came into focus as a stim- 
ulating preacher. His outward appear- 
ances of authoritarianism became far less 
important as Pelikan leads the way 
through Luther’s six basic principles of 
exegesis. There emerges here a solid ex- 
planation for the Reformation’s cutting 
edge, namely, the Word does become 
flesh! 


With the Holy Spirit and With Fire, 
by Samuel M. Shoemaker. Harper & 
Bros., pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: Donatp D. DontHvE is minis- 
ter at Wayside Methodist Church 
Vallejo, Calif. 


Dr. Shoemaker, rector of Calvary Epis- 
copal Church, Pittsburgh, reminds us 
that the native climate for a Christian is 
to live in “the stream of the Holy Spirit.” 
Throughout the book this Person of the 
Trinity is effectively portrayed as being 
a more dynamic experience than that ol 
cold doctrine and a more sensible expert- 
ence than that of the bizarre or ecstatic 
mood. The Spirit is not to be bound by 
doctrine or institution. Rather it may 
very well operate outside the Church and 
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outside those orthodox, expected channels 
to which we are accustomed. This a re- 
curring theme, and the following com- 
mentary is typical: “In all that good men 
seem to do, we shall find an Unseen 
Hand at work, in motivating it and giv- 
ing grace to carry it through.” 

Who needs conversion? Who needs 
the experience of the Holy Spirit with 
fire? Church members do . . . ministers 
and laymen alike ... even you and me! 
“Evangelism is not to make church mem- 
bers: evangelism is to make Christians— 
maybe out of church members along with 
the rest.” It is precisely because so many 
of us within the Church are outside the 
stream of the Spirit that the Church is 
impotent in many, many corners of con- 
temporary life. 

Dr. Shoemaker’s new book has its 
“how to” portions .. . how to come into 
the stream of the Spirit, how to start a 
small, spiritual life group. He in no way 
turns his back on social application, for 
social concern cannot but ensue upon a 
genuine experience of the Holy Spirit 
in one’s life. 

This book raises searching questions 
for any pastor. Have I really surrendered 
myself to Christ, coming to live and 
move within the stream of the Spirit? 
Is my ministry one through which the 
Spirit can touch and transform troubled 
lives? Where evangelism is concerned, 
have I a theology that encompasses the 
complexity of contemporary life? The 
reader of this book must stand ready to 
search his own soul and to face squarely 
such questions as these. 


Preaching, Confessions, The Lord’s 
Supper, by Walter Luthi and Eduard 
Thurneysen, translated by Francis J. 
Brooke, III. John Knox Press, 121 pp., 
$2.50. 


Reviewer: Sam A. Banks ts assistant pro- 
fessor of pastoral care, Drew Univer- 
sity, Madison, N.]. 


The authors of these three short essays 
are outstanding Swiss preachers, influ- 
enced by and representative of the re- 
formed “theology of the Word of God,” 
best known through the writings of 
Karl Barth. As the title suggests, the 
volume examines the increasing liturgical 
awareness and pastoral concern of the 
church. It seeks to provide a strongly 
Christocentric, evangelical understanding 
of Communion, confession, and the ser- 
mon. 

Although the approach and conclusions 
are divergent from much of American 
religious thought, the book deserves care- 
tul reading. The pastor will not find 
liturgical or pastoral recipes, nor a system- 
tic treatment of the three themes. It 
does provide, however, an excellent ex- 
ample of the resources and limitations 
that are to be found in 
thor ght. 

Both Luthi and Thurneysen give care- 
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ful attention to biblical and early church 
views and practices as a basis for under- 
standing the purposes of preaching, con- 
fession of sin, and participation in the 
Lord’s Supper. They focus upon the dis- 
tinctiveness and separateness of the Chris- 
tian faith from the patterns of culture, 
the recovering of a sense of identity and 
uniqueness by the Church. The themes 
of the priesthood of all believers, the 
Church as a worshiping fellowship, and 
the spontaneous activity of God’s grace 
receive fresh treatment. 

The writers neglect the ways in which 
the ongoing experience of minister and 
church can correct and clarify our wor- 
ship and pastoral care. With some ex- 


ceptions in the essay on the Lord’s 





Supper, they rarely observe and reflect 
upon the interaction of pastor and peo- 
ple except for illustrative purposes. Little 
attention is given to the implications of 
the social sciences and humanities for the 
life of the Church. 

Luthi sees preaching as the central ex- 
pression of God’s word, but does not 
relate the sermon to a total ministry. 
Thurneysen frees confession of much 
legalism and professionalism, but does 
not draw on an understanding of the 
dynamics of personality. Still, this book 
breaks new ground and raises important 
issues. With clear style the writers invite 
us to participate in the problems and 
possibilities of three important forms of 
ministry. 





Two superb new books 
of lasting beauty, value 























































THE BIBLE 
COMPANION 


Edited by DR. WILLIAM NEIL 


A complete pictorial and reference guide 
to the people, places, events, and back- 
ground of the Bible 

Designed to be read either as one con- 
tinuous and richly illustrated narrative 
or as a detailed reference to Biblical 
studies, this fascinating treasury throws 
new light on every aspect of the impor- 
tant personalities from Genesis to Re- 
velations — a span of many centuries. 

The work of distinguished authorities 
in both England and the United States, 
The Bible Companion is a volume that 
belongs beside the Bible in every home 
and library. 
“Never has a book made a more vivid 
and dramatic appeal to both the eye and 
the mind.” — Dr. Daniel Poling, curis- 
TIAN HERALD 


160 pages of photographs, 16 full-color 
plates, large 72 x 10% format, $9.95 


and enjoyment 


THE KINGDOMS 
OF CHRIST 


Fram the Days of the Apostles to the 
Middle Ages by PETER BAMM 


The first thousand years of Christianity 
— described in an extraordinary, bril- 
liantly illustrated book 

Completely factual, derived from an 
cient records, evidence contained in the 
New Testament, and the recent findings 
of archaeologists, The Kingdoms of 
Christ is an achievement in scholarship 
as well as in the art of bookmaking. An 
exciting gift for laymen, clergymen, and 
students alike, it traces Christianity from 
the days when it was a new religion un- 
til it became a pervasive force in lands 
both East and West. 
“A fascinating book . . . a vivid picture 
of the church’s early story.” — Cyril G. 
Richardson, Director of Graduate 
Studies, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


365 illustrations, 18 color plates, large 
6% x 9% format, $8.95 


Both books now at your bookstore | McGRAW-HILL 





Learn More About Your Bible... 
Enjoy Christian Fellowship 


Weekday 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE 


STUDY PLAN 


Join with Methodism everywhere in teaching laymen to know 
and understand their Bible . . . organize a Weekday Know 
Your Bible Study Group in your church now! Laymen are most 
enthusiastic over this new plan and you'll like it, too. It’s spon- 
sored by The Methodist General Board of Education and Cokes- 
bury, Retail Division of The Methodist Publishing House. 


What Is a Know Your Bible Study Group Plan? 

It’s a plan designed to teach laymen to know and understand 
the Bible. It calls for organizing a group or groups of people in 
your church for the sole purpose of studying the Bible through 
the week. You'll like these features: 


@ It encourages adult lay leadership 
@ Emphasizes the value of informal groups 


e@ Each member has opportunity to partici- 
pate 


Groups meet in homes where possible 


It offers fellowship—you'll have the op- 
portunity of meeting new friends 


How You Can Organize a Group in Your Church 
Just get a group of interested people together. Organize your 
group (or groups) according to your local situation, working 
out your own plan of procedure. As your guides to study you 
use the Know Your Bible Series, twelve books on the entire 
Bible. Studies may be carried on for an indefinite period of 
time, and the plan is adaptable to any church or group. 


Cokesbury Will Help You with Free Materials! 


Yes, Cokesbury will help you organize your groups by send- 
ing you free materials. Organize a group, order a supply of the 
Know Your Bible books and we’ll send you: a complete set of 
the books with binder free for your pastor; posters in two sizes 
for promotion purposes; registration blanks; suggested an- 
nouncement copy for your church bulletins; suggested an- 
nouncement copy for post cards to be mailed to your member- 
ship; wallet size membership cards for every person who joins 
a Study Group. 


Write for Your Free Descriptive Folder 
Write Cokesbury today for your free descriptive folder for 
complete information on this new Plan. Begin now to under- 
stand your Bible better, enjoy your church school classes more. 


The KNOW YOUR BIBLE 


SERIES 


Here are your guides for study in your Week- 
day Know Your Bible Study Groups. These 
twelve books include the entire Bible—from 
how the Bible came into being through the Book 
of Revelation. Use in any sequence you wish. 

Written by Dr. Roy L. Smith, the renowned 
Methodist minister, the Series now has with it a 
new Handbook, by Dr. Charles M. Laymon, edi- 
tor of The International Lesson Annual. This 
Handbook tells you how to organize your groups, 
select leaders, and use the Know Your Bible Se- 
ries. Titles below. (AP) 


1. How Your Bible Grew Up 7. Jewish Wit, Wisdom and 


2. The Bible and the First Worship 
World State 8. Paul Launches the New 


Testament 


5. Welting Scriptures Under 9. Paul Writes Scripture in 


Dictators s 
Prison 


4. Refugees Who Wrote 146 Three Letters and Five 
Scriptures Tracts 


5. The First Jewish Bible 11. The John Books 


6. Jewish Thinkers and 12. Three Gospels and a 
Propagandists History 


Set of 12 Know Your Bible Books in maroon, 
imitation leather binder postpaid, $4.95 
Set of 12 books without binder _ postpaid, $3.50 
Binder, only. Postage extra; shipping weight, 1 
lb., 8 ozs. $3.00 
Each Book postpaid, 35¢ 
Any Six Books postpaid, $1.90 
Any Twelve Books postpaid, $3.50 
Handbook postpaid, 35¢ 


Write for Your Free Descriptive Folder Today! 


Add sales tax where it applies 
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(Second of two articles) 

Judging from the number and inten- 
sity of Roman Catholic statements 
about or on the periphery of presidential 
election issues, Catholicism appears not 
to be the rigidly controlled system that 
many Protestants supposed; and papal 
infallibility, even in the eyes of Catholics, 
has become a rather elastic term. 

By a stretch of the imagination it 
might seem that two sets of rules might 
have to come from the Vatican, one for 
the U.S., where “democratization” of the 
church would appear to be far ahead of 
Rome. 

However, whether Catholic-Protestant 
relations after the election have any more 
wholesomeness, or Protestants get the 
inside story on hierarchical politics, the 
furor on religion has spurred study of 
each other’s doctrines. 

Some statements by Roman Catholic 
bishops, in affirming separation of church 
and state, seem quite independent of 
pronouncements by Vatican sources. 
Others, more conservative, point out 
such heartening signs as the Pope shak- 
ing up the Curiate to get some new 
blood, and his interest in possible con- 
versations with Protestant church bodies. 

More than 150 nationally known 
Roman Catholic laymen recently joined 
in a statement affirming the civil right 
of religious liberty and support of the 
church-state principle. They conceded 
that some Catholics have contributed to 
misunderstanding on religious liberty for 
all, and that all Catholics have a duty to 
work for it. 

Signers included educators, journalists, 
labor leaders, and businessmen. 

Regardless of possible differences on 
definition of “separation of church and 
state” many U.S. Roman Catholic bish- 
ops and highly placed individuals have 
come out for it. 

Few indicate, however, any new feel- 
ing about federal support for parochial 
schools, considered one of its most crucial 
points. 

Roman Catholic Bishop Lawrence J. 
Shehan of Bridgeport, Conn. believes 
that freedom of U.S. Catholics is re- 
stricted by the double burden of support- 
ing public and church schools, “. . . an 
unreasonable limitation and unconstitu- 
tional restriction of religious freedom.” 
He was speaking at a Washington, D.C. 
mass held in connection with the Ameri- 
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U.S. CATHOLICS SHOW INDEPENDENCE OF ROME 


can Bar Association annual meeting and 
attended by Supreme Court Justice Earl 
Warren and two associate justices. 

If Minnesota had to educate all its 
Roman Catholic students now in paro- 
chial schools, it would cost $225,582,663, 
reports the Catholic Bulletin, St. Paul 
diocese newspaper, and the cost of re- 
placing Catholic schools would be $182,- 
900,520. 


Note Trend Toward Unity 


Professor Karl Barth, noted Protestant 
theologian, has noted an “inner renewal” 
that may be operative in modern Roman 
Catholicism. 

In a symposium in the October 10 
issue of Christianity Today he pointed 
out a possible new brotherly discussion 
on “what can unite Rome and us,” and 
on “that which always must divide us.” 

It may someday be seen that “what 
must and could unite” is comprehended 
in certain Roman spheres just as well, 
if not better, than in large segments of 
Protestantism, he asserted. 

Father Robert Gannon, former presi- 
dent of Fordham University, has scored 
the “ghetto of social aloofness” in which 
he says too many Roman Catholics live 
instead of working with other Americans 
for the common welfare. “Too many are 
living in the past, nursing slights of 
another generation,” he added. “A new 
generation of Protestants no longer be- 
lieved what their fathers believed about 
the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Exaggeration in devotion to the Virgin 
Mary stirs apprehension among Prot- 
estants, pointed out the Rev. George 
Godfrey Diekmann, Roman Catholic 
priest of Collegeville, Minn., to the an- 
nual North American Liturgical Week 












gathering. Rome has twice warned about 
such excesses, he said, though warning 
against the opposite danger of deficien- 
cies. 

Speaking of attitudes and prejudices 


against Protestants and Jews, Father 
Thomas Carroll, director of the Catholic 
Guild for the Blind, said that they and 
other prejudices in the Roman Catholic 
Church are a “scandal beyond compre- 
hension.” 

St. Adelbert Union, Holland’s leading 
Roman Catholic lay group, was told by 
its president, Frans Baron Van Voorst tot 
Voorst: 

“Netherlands Catholics of 1960 are 
not the same as those of 1935 
would it not be possible that the hier- 
archy instead of always putting on brakes 
and telling us to be cautious, should 
encourage us, or at least give us more 
freedom, to stand as enthusiasts in this 
world face to face with non-Catholics 
in order to co-operate in rebuilding the 
world. .. .” 

“We have to be present” in inter- 
denominational bodies, he told his audi- 
ence, which included Holland’s leading 
Roman Catholic churchmen. 

Bishop Jan Van Dodeward told the 
meeting that laymen should stimulate 
theologians by asking them to study 
topical problems. 


Property Acquired for 
National Methodist Center 


A national Methodist center in Wash- 
ington, D.C. is one step closer to reality. 

A new non-profit Methodist corpora- 
tion is taking title to about 18 of 19 
acres bought in 1957 for $1.5 million by 
the former Board of Temperance, near 
Methodist-related American University. 
About 1.2 acres were sold to the National 
Presbyterian Church. 


. Site of new Methodist center 








Drawing of por- 
tion of Washing- 
ton, D.C., at right, 
shows new Meth- 

odist site in rela- 

tion to well- 
known buildings 
and landmarks. 
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3. U.S. capitol 

. White House 
American University, Wesley 
Theological Seminary, and 


Metropolitan Memorial Meth- 
odist Church 

}. Lincoln Memorial 

Washington Monument 





Tentative plans for the site include 
offices, an auditorium, chapel, historical 
shrine, and international special training 
facilities. 

The property was transferred to the 
Church by vote of General Conference, 
and a 30-member group of bishops, min- 
isters, and laymen approved forming 
of the corporation with Bishop John 
Wesley Lord of Washington Area as 
president. 

The bishop urged “imaginative plan- 
ning that would challenge the church”; 
and Dr. Caradine R. Hooton, who as 
Board of Temperance general secretary 
led in initiating the project, noted that 
a Methodist center would be of real 
service to many of the capital’s six mil- 
lion visitors each year. 

Methodist institutions near the new 
site are the university, Wesley Theologi- 
cal Seminary, the new Sibley Hospital 
and Lucy Webb Hayes School of Nurs- 
ing, and Metropolitan Memorial Church. 


Hits Platform Proposals 


For the National Council of Churches 
to suggest planks to the Democratic and 
Republican platform committees (see 
July 21, p. 21) was a “flagrant transgres- 
sion of church-state separation,” charged 
Dr. Carl McIntire. He is president of the 
International Christian 
Churches. 
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NCC has urged both to consider pro- 
posals on disarmament, immigration, de- 
segregation, and other matters. This, said 
Dr. McIntire, “. . . lowers the churches 
to the level of political pressure groups.” 


Name 2 to Editorial Posts 
on Together /Advocate 


Dr. Wayland Mr. Underwood 

Dr. Ewing T. Wayland of Little Rock, 
Ark., editor of Arkansas and Louisiana 
Methodist publications and a fourth-gen- 
eration minister in his family, has been 
appointed editor of the Curistian Apvo- 
cate. Richard C. Underwood of Chicago 
was named executive editor of ToGETHER. 

Announcement was made October 2 by 
Lovick Pierce, Methodist Publishing 
House president and publisher, after an 
executive committee meeting of the 
Methodist Board of Publication. 

Leland D. Case of Chicago is editorial 
director of both magazines. The Rev. 
James M. Wall continues as ApvocaTE 
managing editor. 

Dr. Wayland succeeds Bishop T. Otto 
Nall, who now heads the Minnesota 
Area. He has for several years directed 
the Methodist Information office for Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. He is a graduate 
of Hendrix College, which in 1959 
awarded him the honorary DD. He has 
a BD from Perkins School of Theology. 

Dr. Wayland is a member of the North 
Arkansas Annual Conference, and served 
pastorates at Prairie Grove and Batesville. 
He was a Navy chaplain in 1945-46. 

He has been with The Arkansas Meth- 
odist and The Louisiana Methodist for 
14 years, and is immediate past president 
of the Methodist Press Association. He 
and his wife have three sons. 

Mr. Underwood attended Hiram Col- 
lege in Ohio and earned the Master’s de- 
gree in journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. At Hiram he was vice president 
of the student body and editor of the 
campus literary magazine. He joined the 
ToceTuer staff in 1957 as an editorial 
assistant. 


Extend Social Security Limit 
The Social Security Act was amended 
in the last session of Congress to allow 
ministers to elect voluntary coverage with 
a new deadline of April 15, 1962. 
After that, only newly ordained clergy- 
men may enter the program; and they 


have two years in which to decide. 

In 1954, when Congress opened par- 
ticipation to the clergy, the cut-off date 
was September 15, 1957. 

A pastor who waited will have sub- 
stantially less benefits for some years 3s 
compared with one who joined in 1955, 
Unless he had previous secular employ- 
ment, he will have a series of “zero years” 
which will reduce average benefits. 

As of January 1, 1960, clergymen are 
eligible for disability benefits at any age 
if they become totally disabled and have 
been under social security at least five 
years. 

Wives of disabled clergymen and their 
children under 18 also are eligible. 


Unite Three General Boards 


Formal organization of three Meth- 
odist general boards into one, the 
General Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns, was completed during September 
in Washington, D.C. 

Bishop F. Gerald Ensley of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is president. 

The new 90-member board has as its 
three divisions the old boards of 
Temperance, of World Peace, and of 
Economic and Social Concerns, each 
with about 30 members. 

Division chairmen, who also are vice 
presidents of the general board, are 
Bishop John Wesley Lord of Washing- 
ton, D.C., for Temperance and General 
Welfare; Bishop Kenneth W. Copeland 
of Lincoln, Nebr., Peace and World 
Order; and Bishop A. Raymond Grant 
of Portland, Oreg., Human Relations and 
Economic Affairs. 

A permanent staff will be selected at 
a December 13-15 board meeting in 
St. Louis. No decision was made as to 
when the two Chicago divisions will 
move to Washington. 


Workers Take Prayer Breaks 


Some 250 office and factory workers 
in Columbus, Ohio, take morning 
“prayer breaks,’ a custom started by 
about 12 members of Broad Street Meth- 
odist Church. 

W. L. Steffens, the church’s pastor, 
said that the movement includes mem- 
bers of several denominations, and _per- 
sons with no church connection. 


dates of interest 


NoveMBER 17——-Meeting of discussion Leaders for 
District Superintendents’ Convocation, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago. 

NovemBrr 17-19—Effective City Church Con- 
sultation, NCC Department of the Urban Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NoveMBER 20-27—Share Our Surplus Week 

DecemBeR 1-2—Workshop, Chairmen and Regis- 
trars of Conference Boards of Ministerial Training 
to consider legislation for 1964 General Conference. 

December 4—Executive Committee of Commis- 
sion on Promotion and Cultivation, St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

December 4-5—National Council of Churches 
Executive Board, New York. 

Decemper 5—NCC General Policy and Strategy 
Committee, New York. 

December 6-7—NCC General Board. 
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CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 


DR Mou Cn 


upreme in beauty 
and style. Fine quality 
materials and tailor- 
ing; fair prices. Write 
for catalog and material 
swatch book. Please 
mention name of 
church and whether 


for pulpit or choir. 


DeMoulin 


Bros. & Co. 
1141 So. 4th St. 
Greenville, Illinois 
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the Studios of George L. PAYNE 
Paterson, N. J. * Exeter, England * Chartres, France 
GENERAL OFFICES: 15 Prince St., Paterson 21, N.J 








@ MEMORIALS@ HONOR ROLLS 
CHURCH TABLETS eTESTIMONIALS 


Special service to help you 


BRONZE 
PLAQUES eae oa vlaque— 


Write for Free Catalog A132 
For Medals and Trophies Catalog B132 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET Ce. ne, 
150 West 22nd St., New York 11, N.Y 





CHURCH 


FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG & QUOTATION 


, MANUFACTURING CORP. 
a On 60 W. MAIN ST. 
vVE RIO CREEK, WISCONSIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are 


ellaneous items of general 


ADVOCATE readers. 









accepted for 
CHRISTIAN 
Opportunity 


iterest to 


No agents Wanted or 


Profit advertising. Rate 30c per work. Minimum 
$1.50. CLOSING DATE 6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
OF PUBLICATION. For use of “Box No, et 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE"; add $1.30. Address: 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Classified Department, 740 
N. Rush Street, Chicago tI. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS — 


BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 








HELP WANTED 


METHODIST CAMPUS MINISTER. THERE is 
an opening for a Methodist Campus Minister 
who will direct the Wesley Foundation pro- 
gram, serving students and faculty members 
at a California state college. For further in- 
formation, please write to: CA-Box 18, 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 740 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11, II. 


TOURS 


CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM! THIS YEAR! 
Visit the lands of the Bible, plus Europe with | 
congenial Christian group, experienced leader- | 
ship, leaving Dec. 10. For illustrated folder 
write Bible Lands Seminars, Box 3-CA, Wil- 
more, Kentucky. 
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people going places 

















Dr. Tuttle Mr. 


Perryman 


Dr. LEE TuTTLE, district superin- 
tendent at Winston-Salem, N.C.—desig- 
nated as one of two secretaries of the 
World Methodist Council. The other is 
Dr. E. Benson Perkins of Birmingham, 
England. (See Sept. 1, page 21.) 


Leonarp M. PERRYMAN, associate direc- 
tor of the Methodist Board of Missions 
department of news service—will in Jan- 
uary succeed W. W. Ren, retiring as 
director of the department. 

Tue Rev. Hampton W. ANDERSON, 
Methodist superintendent in Oklahoma 
Indian Mission Conference—appointed 
to the State Advisory Committee of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

Tue Rev. Mitton Moopy, former 
Methodist pastor and executive director 
of Kansas Foundation for Private Col- 
leges, Inc.—joins Baker University, Bald- 
win, Kans., as assistant to the president. 


Tue Rev. Methodist 
minister in Piedras, P.R.—named 
executive secretary of the American Bible 
Society’s Puerto Rico agency. 


GiLtpo SANCHEZ, 
Rio 


H. Conwe tt Snoke of Philadelphia, 
Pa., treasurer of the Methodist Division 
of National Missions—named as general 
secretary to succeed Bishop W. Vernon 
Middleton. 


Artur R. Farey, director of public 
relations at College of the Pacific, Stock- 
ton, Calif—named PR director for San 
Francisco Area of The Methodist 
Church. 


Dr. P. C. BENJAMIN BacaraM, Delhi, 
India Area secretary for promotion and 
public relations—made associate director 
of the Methodist Board of Missions De- 
partment of Field Cultivation. 


Joining the Methodist Board of Educa- 
tion editorial staff are the Rev. CHARLES 
A. Suook, of the Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference, and Miss JEAN BucHANAN of 
Atlanta—both being trained in the spe- 
cial ministry to primary children. 
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Gift Suggestions .. . 


COLUMBIA 
PHONOGRAPH 


Manual portable four-speed high- 
fidelity phonograph designed to 
play 16 2/3, 33 1/3, 45 and 78 rpm 
records. Two 6-inch P.M. speak- 


ers mounted in detachable lid. 
Three control knobs enable easy 
adjustment of volume, treble and 
bass. Turnover cartridge has two 
jeweled styli. Sufficient volume 
for at least 500 persons. SDV-HF- 
1. Transportation extra; specify 
truck or rail shipment. Shpg. wt., 
25 lbs. $59.95 


RECORDS 
The Joy of Christmas 


Collection of 16 of the best Christmas 
selections, by the Bison Glee Club, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, directed 
by Dr. Warren Angell. One 33 1/3 LP 
record. (WOR) sale, postpaid, $3.98 


O Come, All Ye Faithful 


Selection of 12 carols, sung by The 
Laymen Singers, one of the outstand- 
ing men’s choruses in the country 
today. Directed by Ralph Carmichael, 


with an instrumental background. 
One 33 1/3 LP record. 
(SAR) sale, postpaid, $4.98 


Sing We All Noel 


Collection of eleven of the lesser 
known hymns and carols for Advent 
and Christmas from the Methodist 
Hymnal. Recorded by the SMU Choir. 
One 33 1/3 LP record. 

(CDV) sale, postpaid, $3.50 


The Christmas Story 
In Scripture and Song 


Selection of 8 well-known carols. Re- 
cited and sung by Philip J. Cart- 
wright, Bass-Baritone; The Reverend 
William K. Burns, Organist. One 
33 1/3 LP record& 

(CDV) sale, postpaid, $5.00 
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news digest 


TAKE SEMINAR TRIP: Twelve 
presidents of Methodist-related colleges 
are on a six-week European seminar tour 
under leadership of Dr. Ralph W. Decker 
of the Methodist Board of Education. 
They are studying educational develop- 
ments, with direct contacts with leading 
educators there. 


EMPLOY MORE NEGROES. The 
number of Negroes employed by federal 
agencies in upper-gr rade white collar posi- 
tions in five large U.S. cities has nearly 
doubled in four years, according to the 
President’s Committee on Government 
Employment Policy. The cities are Wash- 
ington, D.C., Chicago, St. Louis, Mobile, 
Ala., and Los Angeles. 


RECORD BUDGET? First Baptist 
Church of Dallas, Tex., has a $1,195,000 
budget for 1961, believed the “largest in 
Christendom” according to Dr. W. A. 
Criswell, the pastor. Nearly half will go 
to missionary causes. The church, one of 
the largest in the U.S., has 12,000 mem- 
bers. 


STAMP HONORS GANDHI. In 
1961 the U.S. Post Office will issue two 
stamps honoring Mahatma Gandhi, who 
would have been 91 this year. They will 
be in a “champion of liberty” series with 
such leaders as Simon Bolivar, Garibaldi, 
Kossuth of Hungary, and others. 


ENDORSE ‘KNEEL-INS.’ A  state- 
ment in favor of the “kneel-in” move- 
ment in various parts of the U.S. has 
been made by the Lutheran Human Re- 
lations Association of America. 


Maintain Stand on Schools 


Of the many statements on church- 
state separation which have come from 
Roman Catholic individuals and groups, 
only that of Sen. John Kennedy has op- 
posed the use of tax money for sectarian 
schools. 

That is the real issue, says the Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State. It was 
not mentioned by the 150 Roman Cath- 
olic laymen (see p. 21), said the POAU, 
nor have spokesmen for the church indi- 
cated any contradiction to two lengthy 
1948 statements by the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference administrative 
board. At that time the bishops com- 
mitted themselves to an interpretation of 
the Constitution that would permit full 
tax support for sectarian schools, said Dr. 
Glenn L. Archer, POAU executive direc- 
tor; and they claimed that there is “no 
interpretation of the First Amendment 
which would bar such support.” 

The bishops further asserted that the 


country’s founding fathers did not intend 


the Constitutional provisions bearing on 
religious matters to be binding on the 
states. 

Recently the POAU sharply criticized 
Candidate Henry Cabot Lodge for saying 
that he would make no distinction “be- 
tween public school boys and _ private 
school boys” in distributing federal funds 
for school construction, busses, or text- 
books. 

Dr. Archer, who had praised Sen. Ken- 
nedy’s stand against any form of aid 
for church schools, said that Mr. Lodge’s 
statement violates the spirit of ‘the 
Supreme Court and it made no men- 
tion of the Constitutional bar to such 
grants. 

The 1960 Methodist General Confer- 
ence, while refusing to vote funds for 
the POAU, commended its work on the 
basis of a four-year study made by the 
Co-ordinating Council under direction 
of Bishop Charles W. Brashares. The 
council cited POAU work as crucial to 
the free church, and said “there must be 
Vigorous opposition to diversion of public 
funds ...” yet avoiding fanaticism and 
bigotry. 

The report recommended study by 
each Annual Conference as to the rele- 
vancy of POAU services in its territory, 
and if found so to call on its people 
to give POAU moral and financial sup- 
port. 

Among opinions of Methodist bishops 
on a possible “religious election issue” 
Bishop Glenn Phillips, Denver: “ 
the candidate (Kennedy) is a man of 
moral integrity. He is a loyal churchman 

. In most cases, where religious inter 
ests are involved, he would doubtless 
seek to be tolerant and fair... 

“Tt would be in the area of 
pressures’ that the Roman 
Church would make itself felt.” 

Bishop Charles Brashares, Chicago: 
“Are we making it stylish for the candi- 
dates to repudiate all church connec 
tions? ... we want to elect someone who 
can be proud of them.” 

Bishop W. Ralph Ward, Jr., of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.: “Let us raise the issue with- 
out rancor or ridicule, bigotry, and nar- 
row sectarianism, but let us raise it. The 
religious issue is not only relevant but 
primary...” 

Bishop Paul N. Garber, Richmond, 
Va.: One of today’s major political issues 
is a drive to finance church schools with 
public funds. It would mean subsidies of 
one to $1.5 billion a year, and creation of 
a powerful clerical apparatus. The 
Roman Catholic Church has asked for a 
new interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment, Bishop Garber said to allow for 
such support. 

Bishop Gerald Kennedy, Los Angeles: 
“T will say that every Methodist preacher 
will be free to say what he thinks he 
must say with both courtesy and 
honesty, not dealing in personalities but 
holding up the issues involved.” 
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true 
meaning of 


CHRISTMAS 


The journey of Mary and Joseph to Beth- 
lehem . . . angels, shepherds and wise 
men heralding the birth of the Christ 
child in the manger . . . joy to the world! 


The. Upper Room, with a Bible reading, 
meditation and prayer for each day, will 
help you and your family to experience 
the true meaning of Christmas. 


The November-December number includes 
specially prepared meditations for the 
Advent Season. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 
7 cents per copy. r 
individual yearly 
subscriptions by mail, 
$1; three years for 
$2. Order from 


The Upper Room 


The world’s most widely used 
ed devotional guide 


31 Languages | 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Teal 


7 Editions 
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